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Skyway Research always brings you the greatest 
(and lightest) developments in luggage... 











kyway LUGGAGE 


AND NOW...THE NEW, IMPROVED CHROMATIC SERIES 


in Danube Blue, Frost White, Jet Charcoal, Cedar Tan, Green Mint and Authentic Travel 
Tweeds ... all in exclusive Koroseal®, the only covering that never shows its mileage. 
Now you'll always claim your Skyway luggage unscarred, unstained, unchanged ... no 
matter how many times you circle the globe. Other Skyway developments: cast-chromium 
“Travelgard’® locks with revolutionary lever action ... and “Lifto-matic’® hinges for stay- 


put lids when packing. Best of all, you can mix and match a wide selection of sizes in 





any of three price and weight ranges. And how's this price ... 10.95... for a starter? 
.. $4). See your Skyway dealer or write for descriptive literature. Skyway Luggage Company, nm) 


2, 54 Wall Street, Seattle 1, Washington In Canada: Vancouver 6, B.C.) Prices plus Federal Tax 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 





R NOT OFTEN we have a pretty girl on our cover (the 
last time was July 1952, and then her back was turned), so we’re 
happy to have a legitimate opportunity to spread the 
type of cheer that only the fair sex is capable of radiating. 

Other magazines do it all the time, for well-known 

reasons, but thus far we have been waiting for just the right 
moment. It came in Dewey, Oklahoma, where the Kiwanis 

Clubs of Dewey and Bartlesville were sponsoring their 12th 

annual Junior Dairy Herd Show (see “Dairy Show in Oklahoma,” 
page 24), and where our on-the-spot cameraman, Bob McCullough, 
was plying his exacting trade. The evening portion 

of the show was in its waning moments and Bob was well into 

his 16th and last roll of 
film when Jerome Mullen, 
secretary of the Dewey 
club, reached forward with 
an orchid and made Pa- 
tricia Ann Scudder queen 
of the show. Pat smiled 
engagingly; young Frank 
Cranor, president of the 
Junior Dairy Breeder’s As- 


sociation, looked dewy- 
eyed (who could blame 
him?); and Bob pressed 


the shutter release on his 
Nicon camera for the 568th 
time that day. 





Robert McCullough photo 


You get cheese from old Wisconsin, 
Beef from the great Southwest, 

But when it comes to breeding cows, 
Ontario does it best. ... 


Art east that’s what the Oklahomans tell us (although in not 

quite the same words). They say that cattle breeders in 

Ontario picked up the art from their English forefathers 

and have pursued it so faithfully ever since that states like Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Iowa, for all their vaunted dairying prowess, must 
take second place in the quality-animal department. 

For this reason, agricultural leaders of 

Washington County, Oklahoma, have visited Ontario 

four times in the past 12 years to buy cattle. They have made 

their journeys in the fall when the price was lowest—about 

$150 to $200 per heifer. (If they bought three or four heifers 

the Canadians generally threw in a bull.) Back in Oklahoma the 
heifers were then sold to kids who signed a bank note and 

promised to repay the loan within two years. So far, nobody 

has ever defaulted on a loan. 


Datry Farm shows remind us of Farm/City 

Week, coming up this month. Farm/City Week, which is co- 
ordinated by Kiwanis International, was 

established to celebrate and encourage just such 
activities as those of the Bartlesville and Dewey clubs. 
also time to reflect upon the more far-reaching 
problems that confront both urban and rural peoples. 
Barbara Agee considers one of these problems in “The Big 
Squeeze,” page 16—namely, the encroachment of 

new communities upon fertile farmland. (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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There’s no secret 
about a second income 
(this will tell you why) 


So many people hobble through life with 
only one income you’d think a second in- 
come was impossible to get. 


This is nonsense, of course. Millions of 
families will this year have a little more 
fun because they have extra income from 
dividends on common stock. 


Other advantages of common stock are: 


If your company prospers and grows, 
your dividends and the value of your 
investment can also grow. This may 
help your income keep pace with any 
rise in prices. 

An income from dividends can con- 
tinue for a lifetime —a handy thing 
when you want to retire. 


When you own stock in a company 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, you can usually convert your 
stock into cash at any time. 


But when you invest, use only money left 
over after living expenses are paid and 
emergencies provided for. Stock prices 
go down as well as up. A company may 
not pay a dividend, may lose ground to 
competition. Get facts before you buy — 
never depend on tips or rumors. 


Take your first step by sending for our 
free booklet, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.” 
It lists more than 300 stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange that have paid 
a cash dividend every year from 25 to 
110 years. You’ll find which ones have 
increased dividends over the past ten 
years, which have been favored by finan- 
cial institutions. 

Next, get acquainted with a registered 
representative or partner in a nearby 
Member Firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange. He’ll welcome your visit and 
help you plan a sensible investment pro- 
gram. He’ll heip you buy or sell. Ask 
about bonds and preferred stock, too. 
And from time to time ask him to review 
your holdings with you — an important 
thing to do. Make sure the firm is a Mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange. 
And now send the coupon. Why not plan 
to have more fun by acquiring a second 
income. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New 
York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section of 
your classified telephone directory. 


Send for free booklet. Mail to your local 
Member Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to 
the New York Stock Exchange, Dept. H-92, 
P. O. Box 252, New York 5, N. Y. 

Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE 
YEARS, a basic guide for common stock 
investment.” 


Name 





Address a -_ 








Broker, if any 
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Bag 
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® Pocket Piece 
® Good Luck Amulet 
® Conversation Piece 


* Start a “Buckeye Trophy” 
(See Definition*) 


® They Say That Just Holding 
a Buckeye Is Good for 
Rheumatism 


® It's Worth a Dollar—Just for 
the Heck of It 


ORDER NOW « Must be shipped by Dec. 15 


“BUCKEYE: A hairless nut of no com- 
mercial value (Maybe your club has 


one already 


Mail $1 to 


i ai 


UNIVERSITY KIWANIS 


1273 INGLIS AVE. 
COLUMBUS 12, OHIO 






SPONSOR OF THE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY CIRCLE K CLUB 





























BY-LINES 
Mrs. Agee describes the problem in human terms, discussing the plight of 
Californian Kiwanian Ken Downing and his family. But the situation 
seems to have gone far beyond the experience of any individual. In a recent 
issue of the New York Times, the review of a book by the editors of Fortune, 
The Exploding Metropolis, begins like this: “It could be argued that the 
greatest revolution in progress today is not in Soviet Russia, Red China 
or the emerging national states of Asia and Africa but right here at home 
in your city and mine, in your suburb and the one next door. It is trans- 
forming the rolling farmlands of Pennsylvania, the sandy flats of Long 
Island, the fertile irrigated valleys of California and the heart of every 
city of more than 250,000 population (and many smaller ones) in the entire 
country. It is a heedless movement whose catalytic agents are social 
mutation and technological change—and its symptoms are big-city decay, 
rural blight, sponge-like population cancers spreading remorselessly along 
the arteries of the great motorcar routes.” 

The human mind hasn’t changed very much in the past century. It is 
still a burden for most of us to plan ahead as far as next week, much less 
for ten or 20 years hence. Yet the human environment is changing con- 
stantly, and the rate of change is infinitely faster than it was a hundred 
years ago. Technology, while it has sped up almost everything else, has 
done little to accelerate up the mental processes. And to go even one step 
further, it doesn’t seem to have helped us much to use what we already 
have. Asa matter of fact, some people say that quite the opposite is true— 
that technology gears us for mental complacency by giving us an abundance 
of physical luxuries (too much television and not enough vision, as it 
were). If we are complacent and satisfied, we won’t want to change things, 
except, perhaps, our residence from a city apartment to a house in a suburb. 
But there’s the point! The “social revolution” that the New York Times 
review describes and that Barbara Agee illustrates is a result of our desire 
for more things. But its consequences will be both good and bad—free- 
dom of movement for the kiddies vs. loss of fertile farmland, for example. 
By anticipating the consequences of change and planning for it, we can, to 
some extent, control it. We can make the good consequences better and, 
if not eliminate, at least alleviate the bad ones. But it is so very tiring 
to have to look ahead, and just when we were beginning to settle down 
and enjoy life.... 


(From page 1) 








Mrs. Acer (shown above interviewing Ken Downing) is the wife of Monroe 
Agee, vice-president of the Cambrian Park, California club and an insur- 
ance broker. The couple has four children: David 15, Susan 13, Dean 11, 
and Russell 9. In reference to herself Barbara writes: “Reared in San 
Francisco; attended the University of California at Berkeley and Davis and 
was graduated with a B.S. in animal husbandry; loved the country, tolerated 
the city. Consequently when my husband and I set out to establish our 
home we purchased. six acres near the present Cambrian Park area in Cali- 
fornia’s Santa Clara Valley. That was 18 years ago, and our city friends 
looked at us with disbelief and questioned, “You live way out there?” To- 
day we have subdivisions within a half mile of our house and our property 
is bounded on two sides by the city limits of San Jose.” R.E.G. 
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STEPS UP MORALE 





NYL-A-PLAN 


New York Life’s 
insurance service for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


Ny!l-A-Plan offers your employees 
the convenience of paying their insur- 
ance premiums through payroll de- 
ductions with savings to them averag- 
ing 344°, over regular individual 


monthly rates. 


In addition, the services of our trained 
representative are available to ex- 
plain to your employees the value 
of the benefits you provide—empha- 
sizing how much of their cost you pay. 
He can help cach employee properly 
integrate company and personal in- 
surance plans. And any new personal 
insurance needed can be bought at 


the lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. 


Nyl-A-Plan can help you hold key 
personnel, boost morale and efficiency 

all at practically no cost to you. 
For a free booklet that tells you how 
your company and its employees can 
benefit by Nyl-A-Plan, 
write to the address below. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE vyhi COMPANY 


installing 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities 


Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 




















Hooray for Garner 
Mr. Garner’s comments on dis- 
cipline in The Kiwanis Magazine for 
September fit my thinking in this area 
exactly. 
Zelvin D. Lowman 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Uptown Las Vegas, Nevada 


Amd . 

: The September issue carries an 
editorial by Mr. Robert L. Garner which 
is a strange mixture of fact and mis- 
conceptions. 

First, Mr. Garner assumes that there 
has been a “decline in discipline.” 
Well, that has always occurred in groups 
of people and will continue. We have 
a very large group of adults today who 
were quite vigorously “disciplined” in 
schools of the later 1890’s and early 
1900’s, and the very remarkable fact 
about them is that they today either 
are quite ignorant of high level ethical 
behavior or they never learned to apply 
the ethical ideas they learned. They 
probably know the meaning of the idea, 
honesty; but business, government, our 
greatly emphasized system of athletics, 
and other areas of our society show 
many people who not only are dis- 
honest, but are quite skilled in this dis- 
honesty. 

Second, Mr. Garner that 
youth is quite generally representative 
of unethical conduct. I call to his at- 
tention but one fact: in this desegrega- 
tion crisis, high school youth almost to 
a person have supported desegregation, 
accepting the situation and offering to 
help, sometimes in defiance of adult 
and official trends. This is a high qual- 
ity of human behavior. The testimony 
of teachers is that youth is doing its 
work well, even better than its forbears. 

Third, the critical weakness in Amer- 
ican education is not in mastery of sub- 
ject matter, but in knowing and living 
the civil rights and responsibilities of 
our nation. Many thousands now reject 
certain of the rights in the Bill of Rights 
as long as they conflict with their pre- 
judices. These prejudices are not among 
the youth—they are the characteristics 
of many adults who acquired them 
under the influence of the old “dis- 
cipline,” which insisted that the 3 R’s 
were largely the substance of education. 
In American schools today, there is a 
strong struggle to guide youth into 
intelligent, thinking, ethical behavior, 
so that youth are not only possessed of 


assumes 


knowledge, but are sensitive to the un- 
ethical ways of life and are possessed of 
some degree of dedication to do their 
share in the perpetuation and improve- 
ment of the American way of life. 
This is no plea for schools to abdicate 
their control over misbehavior. There 
are many times that teachers must use 
coercion to prevent misbehavior, and 
protect the rights of the group from the 
misbehavior of some of its members. 
We still have those who hear the re- 
citals of pranks committed by their 
fathers and proceed to use them. We 
also have many adults whose influence 
is opposed to the development of intel- 
ligent, sensitive, and ethical behavior. 
Arthur R. Mead and Hal G. Lewis 
Members, Kiwanis Club of 
Gainesville, Florida 


Backward Caption Writer 
In reference to the photo of the 

officers of Kiwanis International on 
page 25 of the September issue, perhaps 
the caption writer, when he listed the 
names counterclockwise, was using the 
backward watch in the ad on page 12 as 
a guide. 

Eino A. Salo 

President, Kiwanis Club of 

Suffern, New York 





refer- 
ring to should have read “clockwise” 


The caption Kiwanian Salo is 
instead of “counterclockwise.” Ac- 
cording to the advertiser, the back- 
ward clock (see ad on page 13 of this 
issue) is, like our caption, “guaranteed 


. to start laughs anywhere.” 
—THE EDITORS 


Neither Pitiable nor Lost 

.. . I was quite interested to read “The 
Outlook for the Aged” by James L. 
Slattery in the September issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. So much is being 
said and written about senior citizens 
who are more or less forced into 
retirement, although they are in fair 
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health and still have a number of 
good years ahead of them. Facing de- 
clining physical strength, but often at 
their intellectual best, these people are 
depicted as being in a pitiable position, 
lost in the maze of activity around 
them. 

As a member of this group, but one 
who is neither pitiable nor lost, I want 
to put in a word for all of us oldsters. 
In some respects, my “retirement” has 
brought me the best days of my life. 
As a clergyman with 45 busy years be- 
hind me, I am now in a position to per- 
form the basic and fundamental obliga- 
tions of my profession without being 
disturbed by the clanking machinery 
of organization and administration. For 
over two years, I have been a sort of 
“stand-by” parson, filling in where 
needed without the responsibility for 
routine and details. 

It is a blessed privilege to be able 
to serve without having to be paid for 
service, and to be able to act without 
any consideration of the results of that 
action on my career, which is safely 
behind me. I have a small but sufficient 
income from a pension and social secu- 
rity. My wife and I live alone in our 
own home. It is an unpretentious house, 











——, 


but it belongs to us and is in a quiet 
and friendly neighborhood. Our chil- 
dren are all married, settled in their 
own lives, and struggling with the prob- 
lems and responsibilities that we have 
laid down. It is a pleasant way of life. 
To me, the afternoon is the very 
best part of the day, and I believe that 
most elderly men could learn to join 
Rabbi Ben Ezra in saying: 
Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which 
the first was made.—BrRowNING 
Anyway, I am not pitiable, and ex- 
cept for the aches and pains that come 
more frequently with the mounting 
years, I am enjoying a busy but care- 
free life. I really shudder at the thought 
of ever having to get back into the 
turmoil that was so engrossing a few 
years ago. 
The Rt. Rev. James N. Stoney, D.D. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Conformity and Complacency 

..I have just finished reading the 
letters (September) in response to 
“Where Are Those Bright Young Men?” 
(July). In answer to that question Mr. 
Gilles replies that we do not take time 
to find them soon enough. Mr. Eubank 
makes somewhat the same criticism and 
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suggests a method for doing so. My 
answer is: 
You probably sat beside one of them 


this morning on the bus, or spoke to 


him in the hallway, or chatted with | 
him during an afternoon coffee break. 


You’ve known him for several years, 
but he is merely a speaking acquaint- 
ance. He doesn’t belong to the “country 
club” and he is not a fraternal brother 
in your favorite lodge. He can’t con- 
sume quite as much alcohol, and he 


doesn’t rate with the pseudo-society | 
group, so how are you expected to) 


know him? If an important vacancy 
occurs, whether it is in the lodge, the 
plant, the civic club, or even, in some 
cases, in the church, he is never con- 
sidered. It gets back to the old saying 
of “who you know and not what you 
know.” 

In this generation we have seen a 
president of this great country die, but 
the country is still here. We have 
seen the world’s most hated dictators 
rise and fall. We have seen some of 
the world’s greatest statesmen pass into 
eternity. There is always someone to 
take their place. 

Conformity and complacency are the 
things that are handicapping manage- 
ment. Stop and think whether your 
organization is—or isn’t—a profit mak- 
ing venture, and think how much 
“politics” influenced last year’s opera- 
tion. Finally ask the question “Where 
are those bright young men?” If you 
honestly do not have an answer, then 
we, as a nation, really have a problem. 

Scott Means, Jr. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 


A Place for Humor 
.. Your September issue contained 
many interesting articles among which 
was the “Gong and Gavel” page by 
Oren Arnold. Humor of this type will 
always find a place in our service 
organizations’ periodicals—I enjoy it 
very much. 
Lon L. Lewis, President 
20-30 International 
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Fund-Raising Question 

.. The City of Utica is erecting an 
auditorium. It occurs to us that many 
clubs may have utilized auditoriums for 
various fund-raising projects. We would 
like very much to hear from such 
clubs before our auditorium is com- 
pleted next year. Our Kiwanis club is 
still looking for that perfect fund- 
raising project which will bring in an 


increased amount of revenue each year. 


Orlo S. Webster 
President, Kiwanis Club of 
Utica, New York 


Welcome News... 
for firms with 

5 or more 

employees 


PAYROLL 











MAJOR MEDICAL 
INSURANCE 


is now included in 


NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS in New York 
Life’s Employee Protection Plan can now, 
in most states, include Major Medical In- 
surance to help provide financial aid when 
very serious illness or injury strikes. Sup- 
plements basic benefits that help meet 
hospital, medical and surgical expenses 
due to non-occupational accidents or 
sickness. Several benefit schedules avail- 
able for insured employer, employees and 
their dependents. 


Plan also provides 
employer and employees with 
these modern benefits... 


LIFE INSURANCE payable at death to 
beneficiary. Accidental death benefit op- 
tional. 


WEEKLY INDEMNITY BENEFIT payable 
for total disability due to non-occupa- 
tional accident or sickness. Different 
amounts and benefit periods available. 


NEW YORK LIFE can design an Em- 
ployee Protection Plan based on all or a 
combination of these benefits to fit your 
company’s needs. Ask your New York 
Life agent for facts now or write to ad- 
dress below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law. 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N, Y. 


(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


A Mutual Company 





| The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


TQ) Founded in 1845 
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BUOYANT BRIEFS 

members of the Kiwanis Club of Hen- 
derson, Texas have been taking special 
interest in the General Office building 
now under construction in Chicago. 
The new Kiwanis home is being built 


with brick manufactured by Henderson 
Clay Products, and five of that com- 
pany's top officials are Kiwanians. 


procress is wonderful, so claim the 
members of the Kiwanis Club of Kis- 
simmee, Florida, where the county 
electoral officials recently purchased 
new electric voting machines. The Ki- 
wanians, deciding to become the first 
to test the machines, borrowed one of 
them and used it for the election of 
their 1959 officers. 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates from November 


16 through December 15. 


* 
{Oth Wilmington, Delaware, November 19 


Niagara Falls, New York, 
December 12 
Evansville, Indiana, December 14 


Sth 
’ 
oth Dover, New Jersey, November 19 


Mendota, Illinois, November 19 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, November 19 
Carbondale, Pennsylvania, 
November 20 
Timmins, Ontario, November 22 
Havre, Montana, November 23 
Alton, lllitois, November 26 
Caldwell, New Jersey, November 28 
Glasgow, Montana, November 28 
Dade City, Florida, December § 
Huntington Park, California, 
December 6 
Whittier, California, December 6 
Eagle Rock, California, December 7 
Prestonburg, Kentucky, December 8 
Blairsville, Pennsylvania, 
December 10 
Denison, lowa, December 10 
Lake City, Florida, December 17 
Roseland, Chicago, Iilinois, 
December {2 


0th * 
Northwest, Columbus, Ohio, 


November 21 

North Oakland, California, 
November 26 

South Tacoma, Washington, 
November 28 

Morristown, New Jersey, 
November 30 

Athens, Texas, December § 

Towson, Maryland, December 12 














4 A roundup of late happenings 
\\ ek » Ky in the world of Kiwanis. ' 


FARM/CITY WEEK SET FOR NOVEMBER 21-27 


“EAST IS EAST and West is West, and never the twain shall meet,” wrote Rudyard 
Kipling in The Ballad of East and West. We might add our version to this oft- 
recited poem: “Farm is Farm and City is City, and the twain shall meet during the 
week of November 21-27.” Those seven days, the week immediately preceding 
Thanksgiving Day, happen to be the dates for this year’s observance of Farm/City 
Week, now in its fourth year both of existence and of Kiwanis coordination. 

Kiwanis has been actively engaged in Farm/City Week work since the now annual 
event was first inaugurated in 1955. Farm/City Week, whose aim is to further 
understanding between the urban and rural segments of society, is directed by 
a national Farm/City committee consisting of representatives of 150 businesses, 
industries, associations, and organizations. Elmer Baaken, director of Relationships 
for the Boy Scouts of America, is this year’s nat‘onal committee chairman, while 
Kiwanis International acts as the coordinating agency for facts, figures, and pub- 
licity for the committee. 

The need for understanding between farm and city people has long been recog- 
nized by many influential persons throughout the US and Canada. President 
Eisenhower has said: “It is desirable that those who work on the farms and those 
who work in the cities develop greater understanding of their mutual problems 
and interdependence in a closely knit economy.” 

Unfortunately, understanding is not easy to come by. Many city people have the 
misconception that the food they eat appears on their grocer’s shelves through some 
poltergeistic miracle. They blame rising food vosts on the farmer, without realizing 
that the city suppliers and whole- 
salers have as much, or more, responsi- 
bility for determining prices. The 
farmer, on the other hand, may look 
jealously at his city brother’s large pay 
check without taking into consideration 
that much of this pay check must be 
used to buy items he gets “for free”— 
from fresh tomatoes to fishing worms. 

To fill this vacuum of preconceptions 
and misunderstandings between rural 
and urban people, Farm/City Week 
has come into being. More than 6000 
American and Canadian communities 
observed Farm/City Week in 1957, and 
the number should be larger in 1958. 
Among the many business organizations 
cooperating are Sears Roebuck and 
Company, the Ralston Purina Company, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, and 
Allis Chalmers (who will devote the 
November 21 “National Farm and Home 
Hour” to Farm/City Week). In ad- 
dition, Chairman Elmer Baaken has in- 


FARM AND CITY 








NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between September 18 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
ME oc cvbesnctyieueceetancsccttcoussctiacssebusscenss Bangor, Maine 
i Ce ccs sccinncuneseseedeed Caldwell-West Essex, New Jersey 
i Sn, “SED occ cccnacdhukeeaseveuedheeedoas Oshawa, Ontario 
Se SE GI cau cececcencdduseecsneuc Newark and Belleville, New Jersey 
en EE “Woes cecdewiecs Victoria, Suburban Victoria, and Gonzales, Texas 
ee NN, Sine cencddcbbesssccdsccunda Madera, California 
ne nn. 6 cad duns che deweeneeenskewhw dads tiutivae dination es Shelley, Idaho 
Flour Bluff, Corpus Christi, Texas ............ Parkdale, Corpus Christi, Texas 
ee NE hs Sack ing a6 Gee bae eebbbuadeSwess 06 s0ues Somerset, Kentucky 
Ne Cae oa keh wen ebieksl beetbenwaded Chehalis, Washington 
NN Ee ee Ce Ee es ey Pe Moberly, Missouri 
Se, CO, TE ak cc caddis ddadeeeevccewceds Honolulu, Hawaii 
I ols eng s heeneheuGuneled sds Gebeus Ferndale, Michigan 
nn re in. POOR... .. sdaencabeteencesceesdeces Olathe, Kansas 
ee Sy CEE TEED. . .uccceessecseabednl saesadeweucs Richmond, Virginia 
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As winter approaches, so does the completion date for the new Kiwanis General 


Office building now under construction at 101 East Erie. 
are working 


finished the exterior, now 


vited Vice-President Richard Nixon 
to be the honor guest at the Farm/City 
Week “Kickoff Luncheon” at the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington, D.C. on 
November 20. To date more than half 
of the 4542 Kiwanis clubs have ordered 
Farm/City materials and have an- 
nounced observance plans. 

The five stated objectives of Farm/ 
City Week are: 1) To lead to an under- 
standing of farm and ranch economy by 
urban people; 2) To lead to an under- 
standing of town and city problems by 
rural people; 3) To demonstrate that 
no one is really self-sufficient, but 
rather that all are interdependent; 4) 
To make farm and city people realize 
their individual citizenship responsi- 
bilities, and 5) To make them realize the 
dependence of all people upon the fruit- 
fulness of the good earth. 


DEATH STRIKES ARMAND 
RODEHORST IN NEW ORLEANS 
ARMAND J. RODEHORST, SR., a New Orleans 
businessman and a recent trustee of 
Kiwanis International, died at his home 
September 15. He was 56 years old. A 
Kiwanian for 17 years, Armand was a 
charter member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Mid-City, New Orleans. From 1953 
until 1957 he served on the International 
Committee for Circle K Clubs, and was 
chairman of that committee when the 
Collegiate Youth Organization was 


Workmen, having nearly 


inside on the interior accruements. 


granted an international charter in 
1956. He was a member of the Inter- 


national Board of Trustees from 1956 


to 1958. 





Armand, who operated a monument | 
and marble works in New Orleans, is | 


survived by his wife Adele, a daughter, 
three sons, a brother, and two step- 
sisters. The family home is at 212 North 
Alexander Street. 





DEATHS 


Allen W. Edson, Morris, Minne- 
sota; governor, Minnesota-Da- 
kotas District, 1957. 


Michael Gorman, Flint, Michi- 
gan; International Trustee, 1925- 
29; Founder US-Canada Good 
Will Week. 


Harold G. Ingham, Lawrence, 
Kansas; governor, Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Arkansas District, 1939. 











NATIONAL TELEVISION WEEK 
SET FOR NOVEMBER 16-22 

FOR THE second consecutive year, Ki- 
wanis International will cooperate with 


the National Association of Broadcasters | 


in the observation of National Tele- 

vision Week, November 16-22. The 

purpose of National Television Week, 
(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 





HAS YOUR CLUB GOT ONE OF THESE? 











GOSH,!D LOVE TO GO TO THE CLUBS ANNUAL DINNER-DANCE,ED, 
BUT THE PRICE YOU'RE ASKING IS WAY OUT OF LINE / $3.75 


A COUPLE !S KINDA STEEP, DON'T YOU THINK ? 
a _— SS 



































HE DRIVES A TEN THOUSAND DOLLAR 
CHARIOT BUT SQUEEZES PENNIES / 
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OWN YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS ... OPERATE 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


add $4000-$8000 to 
your annval income 


A coin-operated unattended Westing- 
house Laundromat® equipped laundry 
store is easily operated in your spare 
time ... while netting you $4000-$8000 
of additional income each year! It is a 
depression-proof business that virtually 
runs itself... provides you and your 
family with future security by building 
capital equity. 


Briefly, Here's What It Is: 

1. Acoin-operated laundry store requires 
no attendants because all equipment is 
coin-metered and easily operated by 
customers. And because they do-it- 
themselves, your customers save almost 
50% on their weekly laundry bill. 

2. Many coin-operated laundry stores 
are open 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week... providing a necessary modern 
convenience for working people. Extra 
profits are realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundry 
stores are closed. 


Here's What It Does For You: 


1. Because it takes only a few hours of 
management time each week, it does 
not interfere with your regular business 
or job. 

2. Accelerated depreciation schedules 
permit rapid accrual of equity . . . offer 
attractive tax deductions. 

Thousands of investors, neighborhood 
businessmen, doctors, lawyers and 
teachers today own unattended laundry 
stores and are now enjoying steady sub- 
stantial extra income in their spare time. 
We have planned over 7000 profitable 
laundry stores throughout the country... 
have the know-how essential to the 
security of your investment. No experi- 
ence necessary. Receive training, 
advice and promotional help from the 
originators and pioneers of the coin- 
operated laundry store. We will finance 
up to 80% of the necessary equipment. 
For full information, send the quick- 
action coupon below. 


ALD, Inc. 
7045 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, lil. 

I'd like to know more about owning a coin- 
operated WESTINGHOUSE LAUNDROMAT 
equipped laundry store. Have your repre- 
sentative contact me. 





Dept. E 
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WEDNESDAY 





-REMINDO| 


Three-Way Calendar 


® Meeting Day Reminder ® 
Handsome Membership Plaque ® 
Useful Calendar 

REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid back. Size 8” «x 13”. 
Beckground finished in wood grain 
colors. “MEETS TODAY" printed in 
weolnut. Emblem enameled in official 
heavy red type on every club meeting 
day throughout the year. 


COMPLETE CALENBAR 


Single ... $2.50 
Lots of 2- 25, ‘each. 2.45 
Lots of 26-50, each. .. 2.40 
Lots over 50, each..... 2.35 


Add 40¢ postage for single calendar. 
Refill pads availeble each year. 
Available for Dec 1 Delivery 














RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm H Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U S. Courts and Patent 


Office 











’, MINSTREL SHOWS 
y ” otganiza ons 
- PRODUCE YOUR OWN WITH 
. OuR SCRIPTS and SERVICE 
; 2 NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR 


NEEDED - PRICE $12.50 
STAGE 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
ae 
F ae uctions 


JACK 


ROCK FALLS + ILL.- 


HUNDREDS . e: 
OF ate <i 


BRONZE = 


——s 


PLAQUES 


e Illustrated brochure shows 
a freds of original ideas for 
reseonebiy priced solid bronge 
plaques—name plates, awards. 


Write for FREE 
Brochu 


For wopier. tins. 
cup ideas ask for 
Brochure . 


Dept. 42 © 150 West 22 St, New York 11 | 








NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 7) 
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Kiwanis International is truly interna- 
tional, so claims past Wisconsin-Upper 
Michigan District Governor Derral L. 
Clark, who received the above behind-the- 
Iron-Curtain communique last summer. 


like National Newspaper Week, is to 
salute television stations for their tra- 
ditional stand in behalf of freedom of 
speech. The Kiwanis General Office has 
prepared a National Television Week 
kit, which is available at no cost to 
clubs that request it. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMEN MEET 

FOR TRAINING SESSION 

CHAIRMEN of the International Commit- 
tees for the year 1959 met in the 
General Office in late September for a 
two-day training conference. Training 
conferences, first begun last year, 
are to give international chairmen 
an opportunity to plan their work to- 
gether for the coming year. The pur- 
pose of the International Committees is 
to see that each of the 4542 Kiwanis 
clubs receives up-to-date information 
on activity planning. To do this, they 


work with the district committee chair- 
men, who in turn work with the club 
committee chairmen. The International 
Committee Chairmen for 1959 are: 
Stuart M. Henderson, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Key Clubs; A. Fredrick Rosen, Tucson, 
Arizona, Interclub Relations; J. Earl 
Schlupp, Denver, Colorado, Boys and 
Girls Work; Ralph D. Steele, Chatham, 
Ontario, Attendance and Membership, 
co-chairman; Dr. Glenn Reed Jr., Mari- 
etta, Georgia, Attendance and Member- 
ship, co-chairman; Herbert Plambeck, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Agriculture and Con- 
servation; Robert W. Thal, Jacksonville, 
Florida, Circle K Clubs; Robert F. 
Lawyer, Kennett, Missouri, Kiwanis 
Education and Fellowship; Nelson O. 
Fuller, Centreville, Alabama, Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims; 
Logan R. Cotton, Redondo Beach, Cali- 
fornia, Public and Business Affairs— 
United States; Emil J. Beckstrom, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, Programs and 
Music; John M. Walter, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, New Club Building; Orrin 
Paulson, Regina, Saskatchewan, Public 
and Business Affairs—Canada; and W. 
Clyde Glass, Louisville, Kentucky, 
Resolutions. 





VITAL STATISTICS 


At presstime, there were 253,094 
Kiwanians in 4542 clubs. Key 
Clubs number 1776, Circle K 197. 











SAN DIEGO HOSTS 

“BIGGEST” INTER-CLUB MEETING 
Not to be outdone by either Texans 
or Alaskans, Kiwanians in Divisions 
11 and 21 of the California-Nevada- 
Hawaii District recently held what they 
claim was “the biggest inter-club meet- 
ing in the West.” The place was the 
San Diego baseball park, the hosts were 
the members of the Kearny Mesa, Cali- 
fornia club, and the time was just pre- 
ceding a baseball game between San 
Diego and Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia. As far as we know, no Vancouver 
Kiwanians attended the meeting, but 
2000 California Kiwanians, represent- 
ing 30 different clubs, did. 





The inter-club meeting in San Diego with 2000 present was “biggest in the West.” 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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PERSONALIZED TELEPHONE DIALER 


Handsomely polished and plated in Silvery Rhodium, 





this phone dialer makes a fine executive gift (and is 
@ wonderful finger nail saver for the girls). Smartiy 
engraved with 2 or 3 initials to mark the ‘“‘man of 
distinction’’ 3 heavy weight so it can double as a 
paperweight. long. Swell gift value! $1.50 ppd. | 
HUBBARD vouse. DEPT. KW-23, 10 MELCHER | 
ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. 

















BRIDGE MADE 100% MORE EXCITING 


wr “DUPLI-BRIDGE!” 
Contract. 

Toornament 
2-table _ 


4 =. mere 
un. Play the | 
same hands 
at cach table. 

: Exciting, and 
_ tmpreves your 






















Personalised 


HOSTESS 
TRAY 





Adds a personal touch of hospitality as 
you serve your guests. First names are 
hand painted under appropriate illustra- 
tions; last name at bottom of tray. Of 
metal in bright colorful Gay Nineties de- | 
sign. Measures 9” x 15”. Molded rim forms | 
easy-grip handle. PRINT FIRST AND | 
LAST NAMES. $1.98 (plus 25c¢ delivery) | 


BERON ENC. *** &. cute M.. owt. 468 


1CAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


| cheeses: Swiss, 
Peck 60—Board with 


ym a are 
these adorable li’! ani- 
mals! The 4” tall 












he holds a 
pencil. Clown 

chap is really an eraser. And hiding the pencil 
rpener is our wo am ‘eee f, 
a FE mee . from Italy 
calles Satisfaction guaranteed. 














413-Pi2% 








A handsome gift, o 
brilfiont server! 

cutting board (7¥4" x 114") 
with one Summer Sovsage, stainiess 
steel cheese knife and 2% Ibs. aged natural 
Brick. Satisfaction gvoranteed. 

Cheese ond Savsage, ppd. $7.95 

Peck 59—Boord (SY4" x 9”) with 1V4 Ibs. Swiss & American 
Cheese ond knife—ppd. $5.35 


<The Swiss Colony 


13 Cheese Rew + Menree, Wis. 











Write fer FREE 
Ceteleg “Gifts 
of Perfect Taste” 

















Personalized “Petty Cash” Case 

A “quick change” artiet will welcome this exqui- 
sitely styled “‘petty cash” case that safely holds her 
change and paper money. In gleaming golden brass 
with gold speckled compartments to hold everything 
always at her finger-tips. Smartly engraved with her 
2 or 3 initials to make it a truly personal possession. 
A gift that will be cherished and welcomed! Terrific 
value at $2.20 ppd. HUBBARD HOUSE, DEPT. 
KW-45, 10 MELCHER ST., BOSTON 10, 
MASS. 

















Order these unique gifts 


and useful items of merchandise 
for Christmas gift giving 
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. S. Pat. 22616566 


SAFE-LOCK GUN RACK 


aL... euns L 4 AMMUNITION ARE LOCKED IN 
jandsome dy gun racks safely tock ours in tne peat, 


wGne wey entocks 





drawer 
e uns cannot fall or be taken -. 
drawer and guns. 


in hand-rubbed, honey-tone Po nw o lovely ty mate or 
mahogany finish 

4-Gun Rack—24"128" (Shown)... .. . $19.95 in Kit $11.95 

6-Gun Rack—24"240" (Taller)... .... $29.95 in Kit $17.95 


3-Gun Rack—24"121" (Ne drawer) .. $12.95 ia Kit $7.95 
Complete racks exp. chgs. co'l. Kits postpaid 
(add 10% west of Miss.) 


1M COMPLETE KITS for easy i-hr. home assembiy. 
Fitted, dritied, ete Simpie instructions. 


sanded, otc. 
New a Hy Catale 00 Pieces 
O¢ Coin or Stamps 


immediate Delivery YIELD HOUSE 


Money-Back Guarantee popt, K11-8, No. + Conway, NH, 





Personalized “On-the-Green” 
Gelf Ball Marker 


Latest golfer’s gadget, but really useful, too! 
Bright silver color tombstone-shaped marker is 
inscribed “Here Lies” followed by golfer’s name. 
Eliminates looking for those elusive coins to 
spot your ball. Lies completely flat on green. 
In leatherette case 14%,” wide x 5%” high. PRINT 
names. $1.00 


Giant 
Daily Memo 
1959 
Calendar 


Every day of the 
month is set in a 
big square, gives 
you plenty of room 
to jot down things 
to do, appoint- 
ments, anniversa- 
ries, ete. Each 22” 

x 1644” sheet shows 
the current month 
plus 2 weeks of the 
next month. Tells at a atence what's coming 
up for 6 weeks’ period. Won't let you forget, 
saves embarrassment. $1.00 


ELRON INC. *** * eh ao. To. eine ts _ 














Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way Te Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year's grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phenics, 
Dept. B-102, Wilmette, Il. 


9 







































Fabulous 


favored flatterer for these 
who are important te ye 





You give the best 


when you give 





Kiwanis gifts 
gomato juice, ot punches om oe “bessiel S| CUFF LINKS -TIE CLASP SET 


waies as ceramic with bright red han- 
dies and dazzling blue eyes. Order enough for | 
everyone. Satisfaction guaranteed. 










PREE 
Brite tor He - ‘ mi. 


Send OREGON HOLLY md di, 




















for Christmas 





Bright shiny leaves, Red Berries. For These beautifully designed pieces of jewelry con. 
From the fabulous Steak Throne of Mantel or Table decorations. Top ~-% embossed Kiwanis Emblem, in 20 K gold 
pam ne)  ehe T Quality. Postpaid with Gift card en- jf | 0 
Li closed. "Cuff Links, 20 K gold plate........... $3.50 
Cat. No. TC-1 
1 pound box $1.75 Tie Clasp, 20 K gold plate........... 1.80 
2 pound box $3.25 Prices subject to 10% Federal Tox 


e 2 Mail check to Parkrose Kiwanis Club 
| te Box 7433, Portiand 20, Oregon DESK MEMORANDUM PAD 
WITH MAGNETIC PENCIL 


Handy Desk Pad 
with tan leatherette 





















“‘where the steak is born’’ 


Imagine their delight, when they open 
your gift of steaks from Chicago's Sir- 
loin Room. U.S. Prime Grade . . . care- 
fully aged steaks only. All steaks in | 
colorful wrap . . . shipped frozen to your 
list of names, including colorful greet- 
ing cards or your business card. Allow 











one week for handling. Send your order CONVERT YOUR FIREPLACE Cat. No. M4 
today, or write for convenient, postpaid INTO A BARBECUE GRILL u with Pencil 

order form. Cg i Mg 

Steaks Cannot Be Shipped C. O.D. Please | | SOAS Siteonc ‘srilt ‘pivots’ om “adjustable. cadmiue- $3.25 
Enclose Check or Billing Instructions TEA} x 44. tel 


Order today — Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded! 


Onty $6.98 portrait. check or Money Order. KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


MRS. DOROTHY DAMAR 




















63-K Domor Building Elizabeth, N.J. 520 North Michigan Avenue 
: 7 in Canada: Dettzares te your poms. oF. $9.98 
1 omar eh Chicago 11, Illinois 
: Two Assortments 
i 





to Select From: 
Box A: Six Sirloin Room Spe- 1 Steak Throne 


! cials. approximately one- | 


1 pound cach... +++ +++ $25.00 \ | 
Box B: Six Filet Mignon ten- 4 
















SQUIERS GED want sin 


the Perfect Gift! 


















© Hot-packed Halt-Gallons _$3.50 
derloin steaks, eee oo | © Vecuum-sealed a. Sool $20 
10 on. each. ...-+0++*" \ @ Safe to store anywhere nine 
: : Many firms shi ' re lists annual 
| I Ai Eugen tee ao weeded Ly ye 
All Such Charges I pd on Beautiful Lithographed Containers—Gif? — 
| 444.3% Taxsor Shipments} esloct and brand Easy to refrigerate when opened. 






in [ilinews Order forms will be rushed showing shipping cherges to oll stotes. 
TISFACTION 
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BINOC 





ULAR | 


| BEVERAGE aA 
CONTAINER iis randsome recep- 
tacle hangs over your shoulder . . . it looks exactly 


like a pair of binoculars but it actually holds 2 

half-pints of liquid refreshments. Makes « terrific 

hit with spectator sports fans and travelers. $4.00 

ge See Sales, Dept. 3, Box 3744, Milwaukee 17, 
nsin. 


The Morchandiae Mant 








| This genuine earthenware cheese crock filled with our Swiss 


| Colony speciolty . . . smooth-spreading delectable Club 

Cheese. Mode from our very finest Sharp Cheddar, nut- 

sweet Swiss ond zesty Blue. Serve right from the crock, 

Mailed to you or your friends. Satisfaction guvoranteed. 
Pack 109—Alpine Treasure, postpaid, $2.90 


‘TheSwiss Colony 








»r- 
sid 
Exceptional import buys and 
50 Toys are all new—worth many this 
Toy Sewing Machine (action model), Toy 
7) launcher), Dart Pistol f Safe dart Brows 


Plastic Train Set, Toy Xy! 


Cut-out Set, 80 piece 
when this selection runs out. 


back for exchange or immediate refund. Get the 


oy foctecty plays), . ; 
ruler-protractor, pencil, com 

‘ Western Watch Set (play watch compass, t badge), Toy 
Car with action motor chanical Wind-up Bus, | and 
lice Set (plastic figures, horses, etc.) or comparable substitutions 





antities of closeout and “distress” merchandise make this sale possible. 
price—everythi 


ing below is yours at one low price. 


ing Jet Plane (with 
6 piece 


piece Western, Mystery 


ALL ITEMS ABOVE—shipped to you prepaid for only $2.98. You must be satisfied or ship them all 
order from 


toy bargain of the century mow... 


Eisbeth Reith, 3112 W. Kilbourn Ave., Dept. C, Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 








EXACT REPLICA 











Heavy-gauge 
Uses standard caps. 


Size 4%4x349x3 
ever and over. 
in jens. Send 


"198 = 


te: 
STANDARD AMERICAN SUPPLIERS, Inc. 
Grenade Department H-5 
11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


BRAND NEW! 


Kiwanis 
“«Scotchlite’’ 
Reflective 
Emblem 


Kiwanis is offering for 
the first time, a 3%” 
**Scotchlite’’ emblem 
for your car. This em- 
biem when properly 
mounted on rear of car 
not only serves as an 
identification of mem- 
bership in Kiwanis, 
but serves also as @& 
safety factor to other 
drivers. 











Cat. Ne. E-42 
*"Scotchiite’’ 
Reflective Emblem 


$ .25each 


Order from KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, IMlinois 
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BABY WALL 
PANEL $425 


“Now I lay me 

down to sleep...” 
The Traditional Child’s 
prayer, complete, beauti- 
fully printed on a pure 
linen wall panel. Deco- 
rated with bright colored 






















lion, rabbit and toys. 
16Y.” x 30”. Washable, 
fast color guaranteed. A 
lovely gift. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
FREE 
ristmas 
Write tor 
= 413-P11 Fulton St., 














the ONE GIFT they DON’T have... 





MOPPER® '0-, Sncor- 
AFTER-BATH ROBE 


Here's the great big, wonderful “terry bear” of a 
robe that towels you dry instantly, cozily after 
tub, shower or swim. Made of thick, thirsty 
snow-white Cannon terry, with yards of comfort- 
able fuliness, raglan sleeves, draft-screen collar 
... It’s a whopper of a Mopper! Two big “‘carry- 
ali” pockets, wrap-around belt, tassei tie, press- 
on initial for personalizing. Fits men, women 
perfectly. For 6-footers, order king-size . . . only 
$1.00 more. A great buy! Get several .. . for your- 
self, for gifts, for guests. Sorry, no C.0.D.'s. 


Gift-ready in clear plastic 
Eseehinieeyy $6.95 ~ 
WOODMERE MILLS, INC. 





ALARM TIMER 


Your Personal Alarm Wherever You Go 
Alerts You at Any Interval You Set 
@ Wear as a Tie Bar 
@ Use as 2 Money Clip 
Made to sell for $12.95 


NOW $998 
pod. 


ONLY 

Jeweled 
Swiss Movement 
A must for executives 
and commuters who must 
beat the clock when catching ’ 
trains, getting to appointments and avoid- 
ing costly parking tickets. Alerts you at 
any interval from 5 minutes to 3 hours and 
$0 minutes—after setting! Ideal for pocket 
or desk. Wrist-watch size case is tarnish- 
proof. Handy clip back. Practical gift for 
the busy person. Grand for Christmas. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send check, cash 
or money order today. 


Wns Dorothy Damar 


63-K Damar Bidg., Elizabeth, New Jersey 


POCKET ALARM TI 









811 Chatham St., Montreal, Que. 








In Canada: Delivered to your home, $14.29. 














INDOOR- 
OUTDOOR 
GRILL 


for Year-Round 
Barbecuing Fun 





ce, is easily set up. Requires 
lengthen or shorten by screw 
adjustment. The 14 x 17 inch nick — 
rack may be adjusted to height above fire... 

in and out for easy food handling. In 
summer, move it outdoors. ..... 5.95 


COLONIAL HOUSE 3r.20u.2°ietia 


Alexandria, Virgin 


Fits firepla 
no tosl—teah 


ll 


VQ \ K Q cl LOMA LZ A Lanty 


Write Your Holiday Messages 
In Gold, Red, Green 


Here's « » 
festive 


f cards, ¥ y le , 
pecturesten: || Fresh Florida Fruit "From Hong, Kalil - 


tations, 


CHRISTMAS PENS % 












wetts your from Tamiami Kiwanis Clab ABACUS CUBE LINK SET 
a “e P.O. Box 34-1203 
sparkling, metallie gold, betghe sed or rich Coral Gables, Florida OF STERLING SILVER 


Spring action ballpoint Christmas pens.” ‘They | | Gift carton No. 30 one-half bushel of 
make wonderful stocking stuffers, too. Attrac- all —— or all grapefruit or mixed. 
5 


tive sturdy plastic case, 6” long, with long- Ppd. $5 


lasting cartridges. . 

Se FOS GP GS BR ne sock 380 ppd. ~~ $8.95. , F; inlets po 

jee ent etki $1,00 ped | | livery east of Mississippi. Add 35¢ 
each west of Mississipp 7 Add $1.30 


each to Canada. 














Special! 
P Order your holiday fruit now for || 
ONE DOZEN yourself and for gifts. | | rom, acti Hone oe, Sea One 
TROUT PLIES y ya Nig FO nairnmatied “atrect to you 
tion tach bead actuall moves. Use them to 


calculate—Ortental style! Sterling uel beautifully 
hand-crafted with a handsome bright finish 


America's most lovable characters from Cuff Links $5. 50° oe me Clip $5.50* 


c 

ov” 88 
WALT DISNEY'S MICKEY MOUSE CLUB ovcstecte<Butn Con, 2h St. 

KING-SIZE i 
Sensational buy! Set of a full dozen handtied trout files, BALLOON TOYS Quoen BY MA NOW 
nm beautiful colors so lifelike no trout can resist “em—at Send cash, check or M.O. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
* price no fieherman can pass by! This rare bargain made a 00 DAMAR’S 63-K Damar Bidg., Elizabeth, N. J. 
world’s beet fly makers. Set of 18. im Goating balsawood 


possible only by a special arrangement with one of the tn Canada: Delivered i> your ome, write 
box with cork runner for keeping fies in position Se ppd. 


Send Check or Money Order. Setistection Gueren- SETS FOR $2. H day 







































teed or Money Refunded. SETS FOR $5.00 ppd. 
FREE! With each order a year's subscription (6 “hey steed trom 18° 
issues) to our famous Gift Magazine! FREE on re- te almost 3 feet tall. 
quest «a single copy of our unusual Gift Magazine. Imaging the fun your ie Ses Meurehet 
SPENCER GIFTS 929 Spencer Gullding, Atientic City, NJ. | oore. ay anee an cLuB gharnetere! 
| Toss them in the air and they always 
land their feet, swinging and sway- 
ireet One-piece 
quality tatex, inflatable, assorted 
bright colors, with genuin - 
action. There's MICKE se. 
Bests» Seat dieiey oma 
PAN. DUMBO. ALICE-IN-WON- ALUMINUM TIRE HANGER 
n 
for KIWANIS CHARITIES | CROCKETT . . . to thrill every Stores Vives Off-Season 
as ad | youngster, or your money back. The New—store and prot snow tires in Summer, 
9 c perfect gift for the kids! a —, gn Rt, "rustproof - alumin up 
' your gar 5 w 
MOTHER HUBBARD’S Dept. KW-50 See einner oi seer toy 
two holes for easy hang , 2 makes 


10 Melcher St., Boston 10, Mass. 





ideal holder for storing =~ ™ hose. 
Order in pai for both rear tires. 
- 1 each, ppd. 
. Check or money order 


Satisfaction guaran'ced or money refunded. 
Honor Your 


Club President | 43: Demor Building, Elizabeth, |N.J. 


i. a 1 Chatham St., Montreal, Ge. 

with this Gavel ——————— = 
eliminate the Danger Zone 

Made of select hardwoods from | 
“Terra Rubra,” the birthplace | in your Tub or Shower with 
of Francis Scott Key. It is the 
exact style and size of the gavel 
used at the First Continental 
Congress. Hand rubbed. Ster- 
ling plate for engraving with 


Kiwanis president pin attached. ; 
Gavel sent on approval. Order ‘y A F & T ¥ 
from Kiwanis Club of Taney- T R £ A D s 


town, Inc., Taneytown, Mary- 











GENUINE VIRGINIA 


Smithfield Hams 


deliciously baked in wine... 
ready to slice and serve! 


Here’s the Christmas (or year 

round) gift par excellence ...& 
Smithfield ham baked slowly and | 
evenly in wine to produce ™ - | 
lightfully aged, hickory cure a- 

‘a of one of the world’s finest | $10.00 
delicacies. Superb for the “top of | pest 
the list” business associates, clients, paid 



















and friends who a excel- land. Just press Siip-X 
lence in all things. Your ham needs strips inte place in 
area where you 


no heating, keeps for weeks without 
refrigeration. Each ham gift wrap- 
ped and carefully packed with in- 
structions for slicing and serving 


Send check or M.O. Add $1.00 post- 
7 to 12 Ib, wts. = age per ham. 


stand in tub or 
shewer for long- 
lasting slip-proof 
surface. Prevents dangerous falls in one of 
the most hazardous spots in your home. 
State wts, desired. West of M ce eon Glen aoe eee 


We'll refund or bill 9 Ib, River add $2. 
you for difference. per ham. ply. Available in black, gray, or beige. 


Earty orders cuggested for Holiday Requirements = =——=—CLIP OUT AND MAIL TODAY -<-<=<4 
’ 


We'll handle your entire gift list by Roberts Rules on a Plastic Slide Rule SLIP-X SAFETY TREADS. 





shipping direct. Write TODAY for BOX 581 Dept. K, Springfield, Ilinels 

free descriptive folder, gift order SCHOOLS ond CONVENTIONS. Galeclats 1 am enclosing my check (money order) fer 
form, and price list on uncooked 350 POINTS of ORDER in seconds, BASIC $—______ fer which send me__setis) 
hams and other Smithfield products. RULES and ow °_o-, 7 kama i LL Safety Treads. Circle colon Glask, 


MR. H. 1. JAFFE, Project Cheirman t and economical. Neme 
VIRGINIA BEACH KIWANIS CLUB = or aa tien cuuTuas = Address 
P. O. BOX 825 UTH City 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VIRGINIA Sa ue Cae 


























Zene_... State__.. 
(Please print) eoceecoed 
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STOP STRAINING! USE A 
HEARTSAVER SNOWPLOW! 


Clean snow away quickly and easily, 
without strain on heart and back 
muscles, with a Heartsaver Snow- 
plow! Made of Magnesium—stronger 
than steel, lighter than aluminum, 
—— only 2 pounds. Lets you push 
nothing but the snow! Wide rounded 

e. <f The whole family will share blade clears a path about half the 
width of a standerd sidewalk. Cuts 

— shoveling time in half! Strong mobile 
wheels roll snow away—easy as push- 


. the excllement of ing a carriage. Completely rustproof, 
\ with “‘no-stoop” 54” tubular handle. 


* * . Ord NOW. §S l li i. 
receiving the articles uses upply limitec 
5 | La A 18” snowplow with rotiers.... 


] ie $6.98 ppd. 


advertised on these pages 24” snowpiew witn oes Ta 


=) 
> ¢ Giant Crazy Clock Runs Backwards 
a Af Yet Keeps Perfect Time! 


Electric wall clock, 7%” x 
9%”, looks like an enlarged 
gay 90's type pocket watch— 
and keeps accurate time, 
counter -c! wise! Great fun 
@ silk screened in glowing f in the home bar, den, or any- 


where. Wonderfully wac 
Christmas paints. || THE IDEAL GIFT FOR DAD! | | awash ccsct 
Fees casos te, designed sion movement 


let you literally turn time 
backward! Case is high im- 
pact plastic with beautifull 
engraved gold tone finish. U 
approved synchronous motor 
10-120 volt, 60 cycle, AC 
only .... ‘ 
































tax inci. ppd. 

Send Check or Money Order. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 

FREE! With each order a year’s subscription (6 issues) 

to our famous Gift Magazine! 

paas on request a single copy of our unusual Gift Maga 

z 


Spencer Gifts, $40 Spencer Building, Atlantic City, W.d. 


t big “Mi tmas” to friends 
Ly y GrEETING—the 
A colorful Christmas card that covers 
your entire front door! 


BARBECUE SALT AND 
PEPPER SHAKERS 





} “OPINIONS” Plaque 

i ‘The opinions expressed 
~—— Trims to fit any L by the husband in this 
FREE! Order before December 8th, and your 
family name will be hand lettered at bottom 
of Door GREETING as shown, without 


extra 

Door GREETINGS $2.95 each, postpaid. 
Or, order in Legh <p Re nye | 
for $7.95 (incloding different names on each 
as desired). Order now for early delivery. 


7%" x9" $1.95 


NO POPPING GREASE 
NO SCORCHED FINGERS! 





























The secret of good cooking is in the 
NORTH SUBURBAN KIWANIS Roceme ct geedentmg hte 
of St. Paul just where you wont it—even over ie 
BOX 8008 3 ST. PAUL 13, MINN. the hottest fire—yet your hands are / 2. “KITCHEN” Plaque 
@ safe distance from the glowing cools. a - a, ay 
%” x 18” copper finish tube—biock trim. Top Boss!—If you don’t be- 
turns to regulate flow or to close. Remove end plug Steve it — Start Some: 
for filling—loop for hanging. Gans." 
AKE DAD THE MAESTRO OF THE GRILL se 
" SIGN LANGUAGE forceful and funny 
$3.95 per set Now we'll ae who's bens. Hang one or both 
Shop ’ m mom's m; or in "s den or over r. 
ath cs 4 py ee oe Sevenned housewives and men who complain 
apo oo they’re henpecked will love them as gifts. Solid 
wood plaques in polished ebony with handsome 
Manufacturing Compary gold lettering. $1.95 each, 2 for $3.75 postpaid. 
New 48-Page Catalog—200 Pieces—i00 Coin or Stamps 
Griggsville, i. Money-Back Guarantee YIELD HOUSE 
— tncude hack or money order— ay} ieee ly 
WESTERN STATIONERY, Dept. 989, Tepeke, Ken. edd 25¢ per set postoge) 











OFFICIAL SCALE BLUEPRINTS 
U.S. ARMY MISSILES 


* ar Sia C—SATELLITE noeens e@ TALOS 
HONEST JOHN @ NIKE AJAX 


Ideal for ‘vall ipeinetabie-<ahoiaioeas den bar, or 


LL 


productions from oficial model blueprints released | STUDY AT HOME 














U. S. Army. Two 11” x 17” and two 17” x 22”, We guide you step by step—furnish all 
they are ~~ ig oy - ag ge text cored including 14-volume Law 
or hanging or framing. Each shows details to os 
scale and dimensions. AMAZE AND DELIGHT es ——— —— _ on 
FRIENDS—THEY’LL WONDER WHO YOU ARE aw protessors and given Dy me 
TO HAVE ACTUAL SCALE DRAWINGS! Complete the bar. Degree of LL.B. Low cost, 
set of 4 with 2 free 8 x 10 duo color prints of real easy terms. Send for valuable Free Book, 
missiles in action in striking “Missile” Gift Tube “Law Training for Leadership,” today. 
... Only $1.98 postpaid. L & L Mail Sales Co., 40 LaSalle Extension University, Boot. t, 819 
Oxford Road, Be ept. C, New Hartford, New York. A Correspondence Institution Chicage 6, tit. 
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PUZZLED 
' About Future 


SECURITY? 











































There is an answer in 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
GIFT ANNUITY PLAN: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


You make a gift to this 
organization. 


You get an Annuity with 
Life-long income. 


You also help others in 
your name. 


Security assured by require- 
ments of the law and super- 
vision of New York State De- 
partment of Insurance Ask 
about Income Tax advantages. 


Write for booklet K82 


THE SALVATION ARMY 








vy ’ vr vy 








—_— my 


ih i) 
HEAR BETTER 


IMPROVE YOUR HEALTH! 


Your hearing may be ruining your 
health. Free Booklet may help 
you to improved hearing and 
better appearance. No 

obligation— Write 


A Cc @] U S T | Cc @] N International 
> Dept. K ~ 
s 95-25 149th Street, Jamaica 35, New York 


Fh 


TWO-IN-ONE 


december-january taaue 





TOP QUALITY 


Pecan Meats 


A MONEYMAKER 
for CIVIC GROUPS 


We grow, pack, and ship our own 
shelled pecan meats for resale through 
civic groups. Whole, halves, or broken 
pieces available. 

For complete details write: 


THE MASCOT PECAN CO. 


Glennville, Georgia 
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Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. Last December at our club officers’ 
installation ceremony, I was passed by 
even though I was to become the new 
secretary. When questioned after the 
meeting, the installing officer said that 
the secretary is an appointed officer 
and should not be installed. Is this 
correct? 


A. Article VI, Section 1 of the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws lists the secre- 
tary with the president, immediate past 
president, vice-president, and treas- 
urer as an officer of the club. Article 
VII, Section 1 provides that the board 
of directors shall consist of the officers 
and of seven elected directors. The 
only distinction between the secretary 
and the other officers is that he is 
elected by the board of directors instead 
of by the members at large. As secre- 
tary, he has all of the rights of any 
other officer, and should be installed 
at the same time and in the same way 
as the other officers of the club. 


Q. Being chairman of our vocational 
guidance committee, I attend our 
board of directors meetings in com- 
pany with other committee chairmen. 
Do I have the right to make motions 
and to vote at a board meeting? 


A. No. Only the actual members of 
the board may make motions, vote upon 
motions, and participate in the other 
official actions of the board of directors. 


Q. I have been secretary of our club 
for several years, and have made reg- 
ular financial reports both monthly 
and annually. Is there any policy gov- 
erning the audit of a club’s books? 


A. Yes. Article XVI, Section three of 
the Standard Form for ‘Club Bylaws 
provides that “the club’s books of ac- 
count shall be audited at least once a 
year. The auditors shall be named by 
the board of directors.” For your own 
protection, you should insist that your 
board of directors comply with this 
provision of your club bylaws. 


Q. We have a member who joined our 
club in 1932. He travels a great deal 
and is not always able to make-up 
missed meetings. If we elect him to 
the Legion of Honor, will this excuse 
him from attending meetings? 


A. No. The Legion of Honor consists 
of men who have held membership in 
one or more clubs for twenty-five years 
or more. The presenting of a Legion 
of Honor certificate and a special lapel 


button is in recognition of these years 
of service, but has no bearing upon the 
obligation of attendance. This member 
could however, apply to your board of 
directors for privileged membership, 
which could be granted if your board 
felt that a valid reason existed for 
excusing him from attendance. 


Q. My company transferred me to a 
new locality so I applied for a trans- 
fer of my Kiwanis membership. My 
former club gave its approval. Al- 
though I have spoken to the secretary 
of the Kiwanis club in my new home 
town, he gave me no satisfactory an- 
swer as to when I would become a 
member of this club. Isn’t a transfer 
of membership automatic when it is 
approved by your former club? 


A. There is actually no such thing as 
a transfer of membership from one Ki- 
wanis club to another. The club in your 
present city will pass upon your pro- 
posal for membership in the same way 
as it would on any other proposal, al- 
though it is customary to give prefer- 
ence to a former member of another 
club if his classification is “open.” 


Q. As chairman of the laws and reg- 
ulations committee of our club, I have 
recommended that we _ incorporate. 
However, ours is a relatively small 
club, and does not need all committees 
listed in the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws. Some of the directors believe 
that if the club is incorporated without 
all of the committees, the club will be 
in legal violation. Is this correct? 


A. There is no difference in the rela- 
tionship existing between Kiwanis In- 
ternational and an unincorporated club. 
An incorporated club could have the 
same combination of committees as 
it had when it was unincorporated. 


Q. Can a member be given credit for 
an attendance make-up if he attends 
a board of directors meeting held im- 
mediately following the regular weekly 
meeting? 


A. If the Board meeting normally fol- 
lows the regular weekly meeting of the 
club, it would constitute a regularly 
scheduled meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. A member could thus be given 
credit for attending the regular weekly 
meeting as well as the board of direc- 
tors meeting that followed it. Many 
clubs that meet in the evening have 
their monthly board meeting immedi- 
ately after a regular club meeting. 
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By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Graduate Professor 
Union Theological Seminary 


VW. HAVE SEEN in America in recent 
years a religious revival—a marked growth in the 
numbers of church-goers. We have seen increased 
emphasis on a stronger devotion to the spiritual 
side of life. And’ we call it good. 

But we have also seen an ever-grow- 
ing struggle with juvenile delinquency, more so 


than any other nation. We put our noses in the air’ 


and smell the dark odor of political corruption. 
We sense around us a general air of futility. And 
we call these things bad. 

So the question arises: “How can we 
have an increase in spirituality and an increase in 
immorality at the same time?” If a man is grow- 
ing spiritually, won’t he necessarily be growing 
morally as well? If a man loves God, can’t we 
assume he will also love his fellow men? 

Evidently, this is something we can- 
not assume. In fact, it seems that we sometimes 
use spirituality as an escape from morality. Too 
often we ask that religion not only ease our fears, 
but that it relieve us of our responsibilities. 

I think part of the difficulty is our 
tendency to link spirituality with God and to leave 
it at that. To grow spiritually is to do more than 
love God. If we agree that man has a “free spirit” 
and is capable of self-determination, if we concede 
that a man is himself one of the causes of his 
actions, then spiritual growth is anything that en- 
ables man to better determine for himself. It is 
anything that gives the spirit more freedom. 

Moreover, while one facet of this free- 
dom enables man to rise above immediate neces- 
sities, and to be critical of them, another lets him 
affirm life in its totality. Not only to love God, 
but to find meaning in life, and to affirm life de- 
spite its stretches of immediate meaninglessness is 
to be emancipated from necessity, and to assert 
the freedom of man as spirit. 

Man, furthermore, is a creature who 
cannot realize his freedom and realize himself ex- 
cept in constant communication with his fellow 
men. This is why, in the Jewish and Christian 
faith, the love of God and the love of the fellow 
man are equated, or at least made to mean two 
sides of the same coin. Jesus, in his famous state- 
ment of the summary of the law, declares that the 
Second Commandment, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” is like unto the First Com- 
mandment, which is, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
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MAN and SPIRIT 


thy God.” All that is healthy in the spiritual life 
of the world depends upon the truth of the 
double Commandment, which links morality in- 
extricably with spirituality. 

Nevertheless, modern man has not yet 
fully equated these two elements. He has dif- 
ficulty in translating the Commandment, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” so that it will 
be meaningful in a technical age. It is not im- 
mediately meaningful because in a technical civil- 
ization we have fewer and fewer direct contacts 
with our neighbors, and more and more indirect 
contacts. The love of the neighbor must, there- 
fore, be translated so that it means justice for the 
neighbor, and a sense of responsibility for him. 
This is true even within the highly complicated re- 
lations within the nation; and it is even more true 
of the relations between the nations. It would be 
rather funny, for instance, if anyone challenged 
America to love England: for love between even 
intimate national allies seems impossible. But it 
would not be funny at all if we were challenged 
to be just to Britain as our most trusted ally, and 
to have a sense of responsibility for the Western 
civilization of which we are a part, and for the 
so-called “free world,” which is not under the 
yoke of Communist despotism. In that case the 
love of the neighbor would be translated into re- 
ciprocal trade agreements and mutual assistance 
programs; and it should also finally include the 
recognition of the common humanity between 
ourselves and our Communist foes, particularly in 
view of the fact that while we contend with each 
other, we wrestle on the abyss of a common dan- 
ger, namely nuclear annihilation. 


In snHort, the reason “spiritual- 
ity” has become in many cases escape from press- 
ing responsibilities and dangers is that the 
complexities of justice have become great 
and the dangers terrible. “Spiritual values,” on 
the other hand, seem simple, and are looked upon 
as a refuge. This is the basic cause of the frighten- 
ing development of spirituality without morality 
in our day. To be truly “spiritual” means to exer- 
cise our responsibilities as free spirits both as in- 
dividuals and as individuals composing self-de- 
termining communities. It is in this direction that 
spiritual health can be achieved in a tragic and 
complex age. THE END 
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NE MORNING in the fall of 1954, 

Ken Downing, a_ diversified 
farmer in California’s Santa Clara 
Valley, sat down for breakfast in the 
large farm kitchen of the 70-year- 
old house in which he had been 
born. He picked up the paper to 
scan the loca! news. His eyes were 
attracted to an item regarding the 
annexation to the city of San Jose 
of some farm property in the West 
Valley. As he read he realized that 
he was reading about his own prop- 
erty. He could not believe it. No- 
body had asked him if he wanted to 
become part of San Jose. It was un- 
democratic! Subdivisions had been 
springing up here and there within 
a radius of several miles of the 
Downing property, and some had 
joined the city, but urbanization and 
certainly city limits had seemed 
years away. 

At 9 o’clock, when the city offices 
opened, Ken made a call. The ex- 
planation was brief and pointed. 
Jones, a few ranches down the road, 








THEBIGSQUEEZE 


By BARBARA MERVILLE AGEE 


Preblem fer Farm/City Week: 
The cities are moving bit by bit inte the country. 






Now, where dees the country move? 






’ 

























had decided that he would like to 
sell his property for subdivision 
purposes. .If you can say that your 
property is within the city limits and 
can offer city help and services, you 
can demand a larger price per acre. 
Jones had applied to the city of San 
Jose for annexation. The Boundaries 
Commission had considered Jones’s 
request and found that his prop- 
erty could be annexed if they took 
in Downing’s property, a cemetery, 
and a ranch on the other side of 
Downing’s whose boundaries touched 
that of the city. 

California, unfortunately for the 
farmer, has what is known as tlie 
Uninhabited Annexation Law, which 
permits annexation of land to a city 
without a vote if there are less than 
12 registered voters in the area. 
Ken was informed that he could 
present his protest if he wished. He 
did, but because he represented less 
than 51 per cent of the land in- 
volved his protest meant nothing; 
and on February 5, 1955 the Down- 


Design by Rand Roth/Photographs by Hal Higdon 
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ings became a farm within a city. 

A pall of gloom and hopelessness 
hung over the Downing household 
for days. Ken and his wife Lou 
reaped much personal satisfaction 
from rearing their three boys and a 
girl, and earning a living on the 
property that had come down 
through Ken’s father. Ken had 
brought Lou there as a bride just as 
his father had brought his bride be- 
fore him. Yet they recognized the 
need to keep up with the times and 
had kept pace with the modern im- 
provements in farming. 

For some time both Ken and Lou 
had had lurking in the back of their 
minds the shadowy form of being 
economically forced to sell. But the 
possibility was so far off, they 
thought, that they chose not to dis- 
cuss the subject. Now that it was 
becoming a reality they found it 
even harder to discuss, and both 
thought their own thoughts for days. 
But the ability of the American 
farmer to roll with the punches and 


come up fighting finally came to the 
top. Ken and Lou issued the follow- 
ing invitation to their friends and 
neighbors with a bitter-sweet sense 
of humor. 


You are cordially invited to attend a 
MOURNFUL WAKE 


at the home of Ken and Lou Down- 
ing on Wednesday, February 9th 
from 8 to 10 p.m. in observation of 
the sad occasion of their annexation 
to San Jose. Suitable games and 
sad singing will be indulged in at 
the scene of the crime. If you are 
inspired, please bring any gifts 
which may assist these poor coun- 
try hicks in adjusting to city life— 
i.e., city slickers, city shoes, etc. 
Wear country garb. Early hours 
will be observed for those as has to 
rise early for chores. 


Friends and neighbors came and 
indulged in games and sad singing 
and everyone knew they were mark- 
ing the beginning of the end of the 


Standing in the midst of his California farmyard, Ken Down- 
ing can gaze across his chicken coops and see the suburban 
developments encroaching upon an area that contains some of 
the most fertile prune and apricot land in North America. 











Downings’ way of life as they knew 
it 

The Downings are just one family 
among thousands who are feeling 
the squeeze caused by the nation’s 
cities spilling their population on the 
surrounding farmland like overfull 
popcorn machines. In the decade 
from 1940.to 1950 the population just 
outside the cities increased by 35 per 
cent, but the population of the major 
cities only 14 per cent. 
And there is no cessation of this in- 
crease in sight. The trend is back 
to the land, but it is not for farming. 
It is the city dweller looking for a 
place to stretch his legs and a place 
to raise the bumper crop of children 


increased 


he is producing 

California's Santa Clara Valley, 
just 50 miles south of San Francisco, 
the largest canning and dried fruit 
packing center in the world is being 
overrun with people. It is a hotbed 
of new subdivisions and expanding 
city limits. An average of 3500 peo- 
ple a month come to the Valley of 
Heart's Delight and settle down on 
some of the best land to be found .in 
California. Seventy per cent of the 
deep alluvial soil of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Watershed area is in Santa 
Clara Valley, and it is surely, and 
not so slowly, being covered by con- 
crete and asphalt. It is the farmers 
who own this land who are feeling 
the big squeeze. 

The scene of the bulldozers ripping 
full-bearing trees from the earth and 
pushing them into piles for burning 
is a frequent one. It is symbolic of 
the pressures that are being brought 
to bear on the agricultural interests 
throughout the US, uprooting the 
farmer from his land 

Not long ago I walked with Ken 
Downing along his property line and 
saw the piles of left-over asphalt 
from the new subdivision streets 
dumped between his plum trees; the 
broken branches lying crumpled on 
the packed ground from the large 
trucks using his orchard as a turn- 
around. Ken pointed to six places 
where trees had actually been de- 
stroyed completely by earth moving 
equipment. Five of these were full- 
bearing fruit trees and one was an 
old shade tree valued at $500 by the 
National Shade Tree Conference. 
Ken has requested reimbursement 
for his loss from the contractor, but 
money cannot replace the years of 
growth that only time and nature 
have the power to give. 

These are minor incidents in the 
large picture of a growing com- 
munity, but they are a part of the 
squeeze that is edging the farmer off 
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his land either willingly or unwill- 
ingly. 

Ken and Lou Downing have sold 
the orchard portion of their property 
and are seriously wondering how 
long they will be able to maintain 
their poultry plant at a profitable 
operating level. 

Three years have passed since 
their property was annexed to the 
City of San Jose. During that time 
the Downings have felt the economic 
squeeze getting tighter and tighter. 
In the taxable year following their 
annexation their taxes increased 71 
per cent, and it was the first year in 
their farming experience that they 
had to borrow to pay them. 

The subdivisions have come closer 
and closer, and their land value, ac- 
cording to the tax assessor, has more 
than doubled. As I stood on their 
back porch I could see the white 
roofs of the finished houses through 
the bare branches of the plum and 
walnut trees to the north. As I 
looked between the long rows of 
chicken houses to the west I could 
see the stark studding of houses in 
the making. It was not hard to feel 
the tightening grip of urbanization. 

The farmer is a strong-willed man 
and a gambler, or he would not take 
the chances he does with nature. 
But even the strongest can be worn 
down by the petty annoyances and 
thoughtlessness of the city dweller 
recently moved to the country. 
Somehow when the urbanite moves 
to the country he sees the wide field, 
the beautiful orchard and _ says, 
“Look what God put there for us— 
a place to picnic, trees for our chil- 


dren to climb, free fruit. Isn’t this 
wonderful!” 

Through the multiplication of 
man’s small inconsiderations—the 


putting into practice of the belief 
that “I’m only one man and what I 
do doesn’t affect the mass,” the pro- 
duction of the Downings’ orchards 
was reduced to the point where it no 
longer gave them worthwhile re- 
turns on their money and effort. 

In the winter cars driving into the 
orchard to park or using it to turn 
around became stuck in the loose 
soil. The driver simply took the 
most convenient thing at hand to 
help him—the branches from the 
plum trees. He broke these off in- 
discriminately and put them under 
his rear wheels for traction, enabling 
him to drive off leaving packed 
earth and debris. 

People found it a convenient place 
to dump unwanted rocks and even 
tin cans and wet garbage. In the 
spring the housewives broke more 





The price list is near the front entrance, 
but some neighbors get their eggs sur- 
reptitiously at the rear after dark. 





Ken Downing, his wife, and four chil- 


dren enjoy living and farming in the 
Santa Clara Valley, but high city taxes 
may now force them to move elsewhere. 


branches to take home for their 
beautiful sprays of blooms. The 
neighboring children found the trees 
ideal for swings, and the shady lanes 
between the trees were more invit- 
ing for tricycle runs than the hot, 
unshaded sidewalks of the new 
housing tract. 

These people, who had become 
Ken’s next-door neighbors and who 
would not come to his house and 
take the money out of his wallet, 
when summer arrived and the crops 
were mature, thought nothing of 
sending their children to his orchard 
to bring home walnuts and fresh 
plums. They came, not with small 
bags, but with boxes and baskets. 

Ken tells of the woman who being 
found in the act of gathering the 
“free” fruit was most apologetic and 
explained profusely that she did not 
understand that someone earned 
his living by selling this fruit. She 
was so glad that Ken had set her 
straight. Her memory was short. 
The next week he found her again 
with her box half-full. 

Children, of course, are respon- 
sible for much of the annoying dam- 
age. Boxes of picked fruit cannot 
be left in the orchards overnight, or 
they frequently are found over- 
turned—the fruit damaged and extra 
work to be done. Any farm ma- 
chinery that is left out is just an 
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invitation to malicious mischief. It 
is not infrequent for a rancher to 
have to spend the first two to three 
hours of his working day repairing 
damage done to his equipment by 
unsupervised children. 

The day before Halloween brings 
almost a certain loss of eggs for the 
Dewnings. Boys going home from 
school stroll through the laying 
houses and pocket eggs for throwing 
on Halloween night. Last year Lou 
saw the boys and recognized them. 
She alerted the police. A call to the 
boys’ homes had them confined to 
quarters for the evening, but it did 
not put the eggs back in the Down- 
ings’ hen houses. 

The farmer finds that the two- 
legged pests are quite difficult to 
control. He can not spray for them. 
He can not fumigate the soil and rid 
his orchard of them. Even talking 
te them does not cure the problem. 

Ten years ago, even six years ago, 
the Downing ranch was homogene- 
ous with its surroundings. Today it 
stands out as being different, almost 
unwanted by its contrast to its 
neighbors. Most ranchers admit that 
it is demoralizing to find themselves 
in an area that is neither agricul- 
tural or urban, but more than this it 
is hard to keep fighting a losing 
battle—a battle that they did not 
start and had no desire to enter. A 
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The people who move into this house will look westward to 
the hills separating Santa Clara Valley and the ocean. 
They also will overlook Ken Downing’s chicken coops and 
after awhile may even become resentful about the “eyesore.” 


man in business, whether it is farm- 
ing or merchandising, wants to im- 
prove his situation. The addition of 
modern buildings and equipment is 
done with the idea of increasing 
profits and enhancing the value of 
your property. But farm buildings 
do not add value to a property from 
a sub-dividers viewpoint. They are 
always a detriment. 

It is no secret with Ken and Lou 
that they have a constant battle with 
themselves to keep up their morale. 
Fortunately they like people and be- 
cause of this have made an excel- 
lent adjustment as far as personal 
relationships are concerned. Ken 
became a member of the local Ki- 
wanis Club of Cambrian Park 
shortly after it was organized, and 
this year he is serving as its vice- 
president. He has been active in 
Scout work, being Cub Master and 
Assistant Cub Master as soon as his 
first son was of Scout age. Both he 
and Lou were asked to help organize 
the new Presbyterian Church in the 
rapidly expanding community. These 
they consider the advantages of the 
flow of people to their area. 

But they are: still faced with the 
economic and emotional adjustment 
that is involved in facing the fact 
that whereas they and the way they 
earned their living was an important, 
well-accepted part of their commu- 


nity, it is more and more becoming 
a sore spot and their income is 
dwindling along with their personal 
gratification from their labors. Lou 
has returned to teaching third grade 
as her part in the economic adjust- 
ment. But Ken, as the head of the 
family, still is faced with the eco- 
nomic unknown. How long will the 
increased costs of operating his farm 
within a city permit him to continue 
his way of life? 

There are some farmers in Santa 
Clara Valley who are more fortunate 
than the Downings. Their land is 
zoned for agricultural use only. Ap- 
proximately 40,000 acres carry this 
zoning due to an experiment started 
in 1953 on the advice of the County 
Planning Commission. In that year 
the Board of Supervisors included in 
their ordinances a zoning, popularly 
known as Greenbelting, which ex- 
cluded from land so_ designated 
everything except agricultural ac- 
tivity. The owners of 400 acres of 
pear orchard were the first to apply 
for this protection from disorderly 
urbanization, and as a general prac- 
tice large blocks of farm land are 
encouraged to adopt this zoning 
rather than scattered individual 
farms. 

The County Planners point with 
pride to the Berryessa District, an 

(see BIG SQUEEZE page 40) 
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‘ys FALL, an eavesdropping re- 
I porter returned to his Chicago 
newspaper with a story gleaned 
through the keyhole at a meeting of 
major league baseball owners. Ac- 
cording to the reporter, the baseball 
folk had been discussing a Washing- 
ton lobbyist who (in their view) had 
been instrumental in helping a 
much-wanted bill through Congress. 
The discussion centered around the 
amount that should be paid to this 
lobbyist 

When the story appeared in print 
the owners immediately called 
“foul.” Ostensibly their objection 
was that reporters shouldn’t eaves- 
drop. However, some people won- 
dered whether they would have been 
quite so vehement if the reporter 
had written about, say, a gift by the 
owners to a March of Dimes rather 
than a discussion about payment to 
a lobbyist. It was apparent that the 
owners were not happy that this 
particular part of their meeting was 
publicized. Why? 

One of the reasons may have been 
that lobbying and especially lobby- 
ists aren't held in the best repute 
by the general public these days. 
The opinion that “all lobbyists, if 
not crooks, are certainly shadowy 
operators” seems to be widespread. 
Of course, the Bernard Goldfine case 
of last summer didn’t help at all to 
deter the advancement of that point 
the term “influence 

been given wide 


and 
peddlers” has 
enough recognition to be a general 
part of government phraseology. 
With much public sentiment, in an 
“against” lobbying, 
we might ask who is “for” it. Well, 
the baseball owners probably 
for it at the moment, but if their bill 
hadn't passed maybe they wouldn't 
be quite so enthusiastic. The firms 
that Bernard Goldfine represented, 
and whose names appeared on page 


of view, 


incohesive way, 


are 


one under dubious circumstances, 
probably have mixed emotions. 
Some congressmen find lobbyists 


helpful, others have found among 
them excellent targets for investiga- 
tions. However, I've spent ten years 
in Washington and the consensus 
here seems to be that, rather than 
declining, lobbying as a whole is 
coming of age, and like the adver- 
tising and public relations fields, is 
discovering that to be effective it 
must, in the long run, be competent 
and trustworthy. 

This discovery had not been made 
by American lobbyists at the turn 
of the century. At that time, when 
trusts and corporations were at the 
zenith of their power, malpractices 
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The Best 
Lobbying Policy 


By FREDERICK C. DYER 


in lobbying caused national concern. 
The Massachusetts Anti-Lobbying 
Act of 1890 was passed and later 
adopted by many other states. In 
1928 Congress almost passed an anti- 
lobbying bill after a _ particularly 
incriminating investigation. (The 
Senate approved the bill without dis- 
sent, but it was killed in the House.) 
Since then lobbying scandals have 
been reported periodically until the 
recent Goldfine case. They appear, 
however, to be diminishing. 

But before we begin to evaluate 
lobbying, perhaps we ought to define 
it. The term “lobby” originated in 


a way that might be expected: It 
once referred to the waiting room or 
anterooms of the legislative halls. 
Later it was applied to all persons 
who went to the lobby to meet and 
influence the legislators. Specifically, 
in present times, the lobbyist is an 
agent for a pressure group. And to- 
day “pressure group” refers to an 
organization or class of persons and 
interests and all the means they use 
in their attempt to affect public and 
political thought. Under this defini- 
tion lobbying may be carried on by 
public relations men, advertising 
agencies, foundations, and trade as- 
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When a lobbyist meets a 
congressman, he may do so in 
a restaurant or at 

a party, as well as in a legis- 
lative anteroom. His mission 
is to impart information, 

and he is learning that it is 

in his own best interest that 


the information be accurate 


sociations, as well as by registered 
and unregistered lobbyists. The 
term as I have defined it is not 
limited to those persons who seek 
to directly influence members of the 
legislature to pass or defeat bills. 
The practice of lobbying is as wide- 


spread as the government, and 
flexible words are needed to de- 
scribe complex businesses. Lobby- 


ists wear many suits. Often the 
same agent will double as public 
relations man or writer of letters or 
speaker to luncheon groups or but- 
tonholer of congressmen. 

The tainted reputations earned by 
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so many lobbyists in the past have 
earned for the word unfriendly con- 
notations, and now modern prac- 
titioners seek other titles for their 
job. Legislative representation and 
government relations are current 
choices. In 1946 and 1950 the con- 
gressional committee that studied 
the subject titled the law they 
proposed the “Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act.” But a new bill be- 
fore the 84th Congress in 1957 was 
titled “Legislative Activities Dis- 
closure Act.” 

No doubt the term “lobbyist” will 
be lobbied out of existence, and will 
be replaced by something like legis- 
lative consultant—just as so many 
press agents have coaxed people 
into calling them public relations 
consultants. One thing worth re- 
membering about the term is this: 
None but members of a legislature 
may venture on the floor of the leg- 
islative hall. Hence, the ordinary 
person must meet his congressman 
in the lobby or offices of the capitol. 
Only former congressmen are ex- 
cepted from the rule and are privi- 
leged to go on the floor. This gives 
the ex-congressman a visible advan- 
tage in addition to his supposed 
familiarity with legislative matters, 
and is one of the reasons why ex- 


Iilustrated by Art Magee 


congressmen will always be in de- 
mand as lobbyists. 

The cynic who said that “people 
really don’t want 100 per cent honest 


spoke, alas, 


The auto- 


government officials” 
with too much truth. 
mobile driver hopes the licensing 
and inspecting agencies will be 
“reasonable.” The contractor ex- 
pects the government administrator 
to be “flexible” and to accept a 
“courtesy” or two and then stretch 
the rules a “little bit.” Other people 
deserve jail, but someone should be 
willing to fix our traffic ticket! 

As Senator Jim Reed once said, 
“A lobbyist is anyone who opposes 
legislation I want. A patriot is any- 
one who supports me.” 

Most issues in a democracy are 
too complex to be simplified into 
some such statement as, “The big 
lobbies get what they want.” Indeed, 
many good things have come from 
big and little lobbyists who have 
helped congressmen see beyond their 
own biases by giving them well- 
presented summaries of what vari- 
ous people want or don’t want. 

The average man’s interests are 
represented by—or opposed by— 
hundreds, even thousands of pres- 
sure groups. The registered lobby 
agents are listed in the thousands, 
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the number of unregistered agents is 
probably higher. Suppose, for in- 
stance: 

You are a businessman. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the US Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Federation of Labor- 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(AFL/CIO), and so on are busy 
presenting to lawmakers the issues 
that affect the way you run your 
business. 

You are a professional man. The 
American Bar Association, the 
American Medical Association, the 
Federation of American Scientists, 
the Naticnal Education Association, 
and similar organizations have their 
eye on Congress 

You are interested in political 
The League of Women Vot- 
ers, the Americans for Democratic 
Action, the Liberty League, the 
American Civil Liberty Union, and 
many other organizations seek to 
express for you all your opinions on 
local and global subjects. 

You are a worried taxpayer. The 
National Tax Equity League is 
worried for you. You are an im- 
The National Tariff Com- 
mission Association says a word to 
Congress that will affect you. You 
are a veteran? The American Le- 
gion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 


issues 


porte! 


> 


the Fleet Reserve Association, the 
Naval Reserve Association, and 
other veterans’ organizations all 


have their representatives in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

You are a home owner or a prop- 
erty manager. The National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders, the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards, and the National Apartment 
Owners Association have your prob- 
lems on their agenda. 

You are a member of a church. 
The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference,’ and the United 
States Temperance Union are three 
of many organizations that regularly 


I wrerest groups .. 


. are not only inevitable, but desirable. . 


send representatives to talk to law- 
makers. 

The list stretches on and on: The 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
America First Committee, Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association 
are at one end of the alphabet; the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America and the Magazine Publish- 
ers Association are in the middle; 
and the United Mine Workers and 
the Wine and Spirits Wholesalers 
of America are near the other end. 

Pick your profession, business, so- 
cial or political belief, or hobby, and 
then look about you: some organiza- 
tion and its legislative representa- 
tive are promoting or opposing the 
things you admire or detest. 

This has been guaranteed by the 
US Constitution. Article I of the 
Bill of Rights states: 

“Congress shall make no law ... 
abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press; or the right of the peo- 
ple peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a re- 
dress of grievances.” 

Therefore, a law designed to 
“curb lobbying” might be unconsti- 
tutional. The present and proposed 
acts for the regulation of lobbying 
seek only to require the disclosure 
of lobbying’ activities and to hamper 
the use of improper, corrupt, or 
illegal means. 

Now what are the professional 
lobbyists, the men with years of ex- 
perience—scandal-free experience— 
saying about the present state of the 
art? What, to begin with, do they 
say about the Goldfine incident? 

“We'll probably never know the 
whole truth behind the Goldfine af- 
fair,” said Mr. A., a man of 20 years 
experience in Washington, “but it is 
lone operators such as he who give 
the business a bad name. He bragged 
of his influence, and no professional 
does that!” 

“In a way, Goldfine was himself 
the victim of lobbying,” said a vet- 
eran newspaperman. “We have to 


. . If we did 


not already have them we would, once again, need to invent them, in ‘order 
to be sure that the interest and points of view of large blocs in the nation 


were represented adequately. .. . 


Interest groups coalesce and disintegrate continuously, combining when 
they agree on objectives and means, splitting when their differences seem 
greater than their common objective. A favorite device is the “Citizens 
Committee for This and That,” in which widely diverse groups organize to 
promote specific objectives. ...The first job of such a committee is to gather 
into its fold the endorsement and the resources of as many groups as possible. 


—CHARLES E. MERRIAM and ROBERT E. MERRIAM 


The Amer 
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remember that the states of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Massa- 
chusetts were extremely anxious to 
keep his mills in operation. Thou- 
sands of people depended on him for 
jobs, businessmen sold him goods 
worth millions of dollars, and the 
state budgets enjoyed his tax pay- 
ments. All these things depended 
on keeping him happy in New Eng- 
land so that he would not move to 
the South with other mill owners. 
The politicians and the civic leaders 
had to cultivate him and this meant 
accepting his largess as well as his 
friendship. That sounds involved, 
but it explains why so many men of 
position and probity accepted gifts 
from him that they accepted from 
no other people. They did so to 
let him think that he had lots of 
‘influence’ and was_ successfully 
buying their friendship. Such de- 
lusions kept him happy in New Eng- 
land.” 

“As a general practice,” said a 
trade association officer, “the im- 
portant men in Congress will not ac- 
cept presents—including hotel ac- 
commodations and free trips. Some 
congressmen do accept things, and 
some do let various people pay for 
their train fares and hotel bills. 
Such cases are really rare—but you 
hear a lot about them when they hit 
the newspapers. Congressmen ap- 
preciate favors, but the favors must 
be reasonable. For example, Senator 
So-and-So will ask for help in get- 
ting a reservation on a plane or for 
tickets to the theatre, but he will 
insist on paying for the reservation 
and the tickets.” 

“We have a cracker-jack of a man 
for Capitol Hill,” said another trade 
association executive. “Over the 
years he has made many friends in 
Congress who respect and trust him. 
They know he speaks for all of us 
and that he speaks the truth. Sup- 
pose Congressman Jones has been 
unable to attend hearings on a tariff 
bill. Jones is overwhelmed with 
work and has no opportunity to 
plow through mountains of tran- 
scripts. He phones our man who 
meets him at his office or at dinner 
or at the ball game, and tells him 
exactly how our members and 
friends feel in the matter. Of course 
the same Congressman calls in the 
representatives of the opposition and 
listens to their side. Lawmakers 
cannot poll every business, farm, 
labor, and professional person in one 
area, much less the nation, so the 
system has developed whereby the 
individuals form groups, the groups 

(see LOBBYING page 40) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Member. Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


VERY NOW and then some jerk 

accuses me of being a “re- 
former,” implying that I ought to be 
ashamed. I accept the nomination 
and I am no whit ashamed. Every 
Christian, every Kiwanian, every 
man everywhere who would live a 
godly life, is obligated to attack 
evil in whatever form. Inevitably he 
will make some mistakes in de- 
cisions and techniques, but at least 
he won't be a spineless conformist, 
a scared rabbit mistaking his in- 
action for “tolerance.” The devil 
asks of good men only one thing— 
that they do nothing. 


* + * 


In our family’s lifetime, my wife 
and kids have walked 10,000 wasted 
miles looking around the house for 
little items they neglected to put back 
in place after use. But do you think 
my telling them so gets any results? 
... You’re wrong— it does. It gets an 
airy “Yes, Daddy darling, men are so 
much more efficient than women and 
children.” 

* * * 


“Oratory,” said the distinguished 
H. I. Phillips, “is the art of making 
deep noises from the chest sound 
like important messages from the 
brain.” 

* * * 

Legitimate complaint heard by Ki- 
wanian Billy Preston from his nine- 
year-old son Ned: “I had to get an- 
other shot in school today—flu, small- 
pox, polio, measles, diphtheria — 
gollee, Dad, what are you raising, 


a dart board?” 
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Here’s a comforting thought from 
the recent World Symposium on 
So'ar Energy: “Barring some un- 
foreseen accident or condition, the 
sun is believed capable of con- 
tinued radiation, at close to present 
rates, for several billion years. So, 
for the foreseeable future this 
source of energy appears assured.” 
Well, that takes a load off. 


* * * 


In case you have forgotten—and 
worth repeating in any event—Ki- 
wanis organizes the good intentions 
of honorable men. 


* * * 


Three outstanding young men 
were nominated as candidates for 
president of the student body of 
our town’s big Union High School. 
We Kiwanians took special pride 
in the fact that all were members 
of our sponsored Key Club. 





When Kiwanian Earl Haney asked 
a little girl in his church what re- 
pentance meant, she told him the 
truth: “It means you have to be 
sorry enough to quit.” 


* * * 


“Doodads,” says little Ned Pres- 
ton, son of a Kiwanian, “are the 
ones who mow lawns and dig gar- 
dens and dry dishes and do what- 
ever else Mother wants them to do.” 


* * * 


Bob McBride, Jr.. a director of 
research in Detroit, says that adver. 
tising is like kissing girls—the more 
you practice it, and the more skill 
you develop at it, the happier the re- 
sults are for all concerned. 


| ENCORE 


N recent years many requests 

have come in for a reprint of the 
“best” items from “Gong and 
Gavel” pages. Hundreds of read- 
ers have commented on their fa- 
vorite selections, and have asked if 
the pages are available in book 
form. They aren’t. But here is 
the first “Gong and Gavel Encore” 
—a few of the paragraphs that 
seem to have won most approval 
since the page was started in Jan- 
uary 1951. 
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I get a little bored with folks 
who eternally prattle about the 
glory of hard work. Nuts. If we 
liked to work, and benefited so 
much by it, we’d all still be plow- 
ing with sticks and toting burdens 
on our backs. We dare not shirk 
work, but we dare not worship it, 
either. 
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The four most important words in all 
of literature — “In the beginning, 


GOGscces’ 


* * * 


It’s a good idea to use your arms 
to win a family argument, mister. 
Don’t wave them around or pound 
the family table with them. Use 
them to hug somebody. 


* * * 


“Failure,” declares J. C. Lincoln, 
“comes to him who follows the line 
of least persistence.” 


Se Ff © 


Here it is Thanksgiving month again. 
If you haven’t anything to be thank- 
ful for, the rest of us will have an 
intense interest in you. Imagine it— 
being the only man of your kind 


ever born! 


~ * * 


Our Kiwanis Ballot Battalions 
have been slightly off the beam. 
“Get out and vote” isn’t enough; 
it must be “Get out and vote intel- 
ligently.” 

~*~ * * 


There are several kinds of soph- 
omoric minds. One is in our be- 
loved teen-age sophomores, as God 
intended. Another is in the adult 
who boasts of his drinking, or 
makes the tacit assumption that 
any sly reference to alcohol is 
funny. 
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airy Show in Oklahoma 


wanis Club of Dewey became a co-sponsor, and the 
show now had a permanent resting place. 

It was apparent to Kiwanians and agriculture leaders, 
however, that the show by itself, could do little to im- 


Cattle, cattle, everywhere, but not a drop of milk... 


I Wasuincton County, Oklahoma, for many years, 
beef on the hoof was plentiful, but milk in the pail 
Milk had to be imported from surrounding 
counties. The few dairy cows raised in this part of 
eastern Oklahoma were of doubtful quality. 

In 1946, however, the Kiwanis Club of Bartlesville 
set out to improve the breed of dairy cattle in a most 
They sponsored a Junior Dairy Herd 
brought their cows for 


was not: 


unorthodox way. 
Show, to which 
judging. 

The site of the first show was a downtown Bartles- 
ville parking lot, and the entrants were a well-kept, if 
not entirely able-bodied, group of animals. But prizes 
were awarded for the best of them and an incentive was 
provided for the losers to do better next year. 

Next year the show moved to Dewey, Oklahoma, 
where it became a part of the county fair. The Ki- 


youngsters 
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prove the breed of cattle. Bad blood, no matter how 
well the cows were fed and groomed, did not beget good. 
So journeys were made in the ensuing years to Ontaria, 
where the breeding cattle that the Oklahomans felt were 
needed could be bought. The cattle were then sold to 
youths of the county who were eager to win at next 
year’s Junior Dairy Herd Show. 

Today the show has several contests: for the best vow- 
raiser, cow-milker, cow-leader, and, of course for the 
queen (see cover). Prizes are given and the winning 
youngsters take their animals to the Tulsa Fair. 

But most of all, Washington County, with all its cattle, 
need look no longer to other counties for milk. In fact, 
milk is now exported. Not only is the pail full, it 
runneth over. THE END 
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Bill Blakemore (right) is the 
county agent, a_ Bartlesville 
ate Kiwanian, and the focal point 
of both fair and dairy show. 
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By ROBERT McCULLOUGH 
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Considerable effort had to be expended to maneuver straw 
in the barns, so nobody was surprised when the straw was 
used by the humans as well as the cows for bedding. 








The morning was filled with cleansing, combing, and currying cows .. . 


and in the afternoon, a milking contest 


Various brands of detergents were used to 
wash cows: “If the manufacturers knew how 
much soap we used, they would probably slant 
more of their advertising toward livestock.” 


Annette Martin, Kiwanis Dairy Queen in 
1955 and the Oklahoma Dairy Princess 
runner up in 1957, isn’t ashamed to file 
her cow's horns instead of her own nails. 
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In the milking contest held between the afternoon and evening judging sessions 
the contestants had a minute and a half to fill their buckets. Commented the 
judge: “A pretty cow isn’t much good to you if she can’t put it in the bucket.” 


The milk buckets were weighed 
carefully to determine the win- 
ner, who, pocketing his prize 
said: “Not bad. They gave me 
$13 for milking my own cow.” 
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Three age classes each of Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein, Ayrshire, 
Milking Shorthorn, and Brown Swiss were shown te an audience that 
munched cotton candy and minded babies as they watched the show. 


The evening was filled with judging and award presentations ... 


The judge (who claimed that this was the best show 
of cattle he had seen all year) graded cows on four 
points: 1) body capacity, 2) dairy characteristics, 
3) mammary system, and 4) general appearance. 


ane 
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and women with babies 








After the judge looks over each class, he 
lines them up in order and tells both win- 
ners and losers why they were so placed. 
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Not only has the Kiwanis 
Dairy Show built interest in 
the county fair, said one fair 
board member, but it has 
actually kept it from pass- 
ing out of the picture as 
have so many county fairs. 





IiMustrated by Janet La Salle 
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Wherein the author tells why modern bank architecture 


is mot for the birds, 


discusses fund raising briefly. 


comments on the art of line-switching, and considers 


the psychology behind bankdom’s personality change 


W= SCANNING the newspaper 
the other day, I came across an 
item quoting a magazine article that 
had been digested from another 
magazine article based on a current 
popular selling book. 

In essence, it said that banks, 
more and more, are losing their re- 
serve. Not financial reserve, as the 
newspaper was quick to point out, 
but rather the traditional staidness 
and conservatism with which banks 
have long been associated. 

Banks, as well as government 
buildings, for years have been 
considered the bastion of early 19th 
century Classic Revival style in 
architecture. Time once was that 
for a bank to be worthy of retaining 
any man’s money, it had to have all 
the architectural appeal of an 
Egyptian mausoleum. The modern 
bank, however, looks as_ though, 
with a couple of rocket jets attached 
to its north wall, it might take off 
into the sunrise and give Explorer II 
a run for its money. 


Thus it is I reflect with heavy 
heart on the banks of my lost youth, 
with their thickly fluted columns, 
their highly vaulted ceilings, and 
their ponderous two-pitched roofs. 
The truly successful banks of a few 
years ago had interiors reminiscent 
of a Roman bath, while outside they 
resembled a transmutation of the 
Greek Parthenon and Rome’s Basil- 
ica of St. Peter. 

This style of architecture has al- 
ways been looked upon with great 
fondness by pigeons all over the 
world, which is unique, though un- 
deniable, evidence of its success. 
Build a better bank and pigeons 
from miles around will congregate 
amidst its triglyphs, friezes, and 
pediments. Has anyone ever seen 
a pigeon circling around one of those 
steel and glass boxes of today? Cer- 
tainly not! 

But nevertheless, bankdom’s con- 
crete and marble era appears to be 
atanend. One bank in Little Rock, 
Arkansas recently jumped from a 
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position of obscurity to one of prom- 
inence among the financial institu- 
tions of that town by changing its 
facade from Michelangelo-inspired 
to Miesvanderoe-inspired. It not 
only changed its appearance, it also 
changed its name—to the First Na- 
tional. This, too, had an effect on 
its popularity, since many people 
tend to confuse the term “First Na- 
tional” with the term “Federal Re- 
serve System.” 

One reason for the new swing to- 
ward modern design is that banks 
are trying to change the “image” 
they present to the public. Vance 
Packard, in his best-selling book 
The Hidden Persuaders, mentions 
that people actually fear banks. I, 
for one, think that fear of banks is 


a healthy and natural sign. Why 
shouldn’t we fear them? They have 
more money than us. Packard, 


however, claims (and the findings of 
motivational researchers seem to 
prove him correct) that people will 
go to a loan company to borrow 
money, even though it may be both 
easier and less costly to borrow the 
same amount from a bank. 
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This is because for years the bank 
has been a symbol of righteousness 
and morality in the community. It 
is good to save money and bad to 
spend it. Thus the person who goes 
to his bank to borrow money, no 
matter for how worthy a purpose, 
feels certain pangs of guilt. He is 
defiling, as it were, a “personification 
of virtue.” On the other hand, a 
loan company might be approached 
with no qualms whatever. The loan 
company is cast in the role of villain, 
and defilement there may even con- 
stitute an act of merit. 

It is such specious “reasoning” 
that has brought bankers into battle. 
To soften the image of morality 
formed by their customers, banks 
have abandoned time-honored tra- 
ditions in favor of walnut paneling 
and picture windows. The bank 
guard of today no longer stands 
fingering the revolver in his pocket 
as he glowers at the clientele. He is 
too busy pouring coffee in the 


lounge. The trend in openness in 
bank design seems almost at its 
zenith, and perhaps the only refine- 
ment remaining will be a glass pic- 





ture window installed in the vault 
to enable depositors to see their 
money while passing by on the 
street. 

This would probably make it even 
easier than it is now for bank rob- 
bers to operate. And, as a mat- 
ter of fact, bank robbing is on the 
increase. I have heard that a bank 
is being robbed somewhere once 
every four hours (or about as often 
as some of us are compelled by 
the pace of modern civilization to 
take a tranquilizing pill). Crime, so 
far as banks are concerned, had 
risen in the United States from a 
trifling 22 robberies in 1943 to a 
soul-staggering 330 for the year 
1955. This, for those interested in 
statistics for the sake of statistics, 
amounts to an increase of 1500 per 
cent, a hike not even equaled yet 
(knock on wood) by inflation. 

The tendency might be to doubt 
the pertinence of these figures. One 
might protest that those bank rob- 
bers who should have been busy 
robbing banks in 1943 were patriot- 
ically engrossed in the war going on 

(see OLD BANK page 44) 
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The story behind the classification © Number 75 


A PRACTICING ARCHITECT 


Follewing a tradition of architecture, Wayne Stoffle of 
New Orleans gives his client not only what he wants but also what he needs 


_— StorrLe of New Orleans 
is one of 23,000 registered 
architects in the US. Like most of 
them he has not experienced the 
trials of fame that have touched 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Mies Van der 
Rohe, Eero Saarinen, and a handful 
of others. But he has encountered 
most of the problems that beset 
architects in a society where beau- 
tiful architecture is usually taken 
for granted, or ignored. And al- 
though a friendly extrovert and not 
prone to preaching, he can be out- 
spoken on the subject of his pro- 
fession and its place in his com- 
munity. 

For his community, he has de- 
signed elementary schools and col- 
lege buildings, housing develop- 
ments, and individual homes. From 
his drawing board have come hos- 
pitals, medical centers, and clinics; 
churches, office buildings, and ware- 
houses. For the US Air Force he 
once designed a radar air traffic 
control center, for the Louisiana So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty 


By RICHARD DUNLOP 


Stoffle, M. Wayne 
730 Gravier Street 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


to Animals an administration build- 
ing and kennels. 

But while Wayne's 
gives him a variety of duties, it also 
requires long hours. Sometimes the 
light burns in his Gravier Street 
office until dawn. “Some people,” 
says Wayne, “seem to think that all 
an architect has to do is lay his head 
on blue paper and white lines begin 
to flow. They think an architect’s fee 
must be 1000 per cent profit. It’s hard 
to convince them that there’s more 
to the job than that. For example, 
take the arrangement of traffic pat- 
terns in a home. If rooms are located 
to give proper circulation, the home 
can be a pleasant one to move about 
in. But if too many activities over- 
lap, then friction and confusion de- 
tract from family living.” 

Wayne found the design of his 
own home a particular challenge. 

“I was my own poorest client,” 
he admits ruefully. “I kept changing 
things.” 

In designing the building, he lo- 
cated the kitchen at the heart of 


profession 


the house so that his wife Marge 
could serve directly onto the patio, 
into the adjacent family room, or into 
the dining room, using any one of 
three different doorways. The entry 
hall and living room are forward 
against a sheltering carport. In a 
wing that screens the patio from 
the street are his workshop, tool 
room, and a guest bedroom and 
bath. From his family room a hall 
extends along a quiet zone, flanked 
by bedrooms for himself, Marge, and 
their two children. 

The bathrooms are 
unique; separating the vanity and 
lavatories from the hall are latticed 
wood dividers rather than doors. 
Bath and showers open off the lava- 
tory compartment. 

“I never could get any privacy 
when I shaved,” Wayne explains. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred the additional costs that creep 
into a house come about when the 
client decides to add extras. It was 
in this way that Wayne became his 
own worst client. He not only de- 


especially 
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Wayne Stoffle and his young partner Milton Finger (at 
drawing board in rear) build everything from homes to 
hospitals—and (left) even remodel century-old buildings. 
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cided to install paneling and a fire- 
thought in- 
cluded the entire wing containing the 


place, but as an after 
shop, storage rooms, and guest quar- 
ters 
It absolutely ruined my carefully 
calculated 
Just as traffic flow guides Wayne 


estimates,” he says 

in planning a house, so is it a prime 
consideration in the design of an 
plant. The flow of 
terials has to be facilitated and the 


industrial ma- 


movement of men and machines 


Wayne laid every 
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brick in his unusual patio himself. 


left unimpeded. But Wayne believes 
that a hospital offers the most com- 
plicated traffic pattern of any type 
building he has designed. 

“After all,” he points out, “visitors, 
patients, and staff—including nurses, 
doctors, kitchen help, and mainte- 
nance people—travel separate pat- 
terns. They must cross paths some- 
times, but in a hospital it is essential 
to minimize this sort of overlapping. 
Then, too, a hospital demands co- 
dependable supplies of 


pious and 





Among Wayne's designs are schools (above) and 
his home (left), but he ruefully admits he was 
his own worst client when it came to changes. 


water, heat, air-conditioned air, com- 
pressed air, and light.” 

Size and importance of a proj- 
ect do not dictate quality so far as 
Wayne is concerned. He tries to give 
each structure maximum utility and 
beauty within his client’s budget, re- 
flecting qualities that have been 
deeply ingrained in Wayne since he 
was a small boy. 

Wayne was born in Pleasanton, 
Kansas, on the night in 1912 that 
Woodrow Wilson was elected presi- 


His ten-room house, valued at $55,000, actually cost him only $35,000. 
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Wayne’s bathroom is akin to a three-stage 
rocket: the vanity table (being used to 
advantage by his wife) and washroom are 
separate from the shower and toilet rooms, 





dent. He was a gray-eyed, rangy lad 
who was unruly in the classroom 
but quick to learn. 

“You’re too exacting, too meticu- 
lous,” his father told him jokingly. 
“You'll probably be a preacher.” 

But in Boulder, Colorado, where 
the family moved, his fifth grade 
teachers saw in his art work the 
unusual combination of precision 
and conciseness that suggested ar- 
chitectural talent. From then on 
they encouraged him. They did not 
scoff at his methodical approach to 
drawing a picture. Someday he 
would build buildings. After high 
school, Wayne enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado to study mathe- 
matics, art, and engineering, but 
Colorado did not offer architectural 
design. Cornell did. 

Wayne jumped on a motorcycle 
and rode it all the way to Ithaca. 
There he kept a rooming house clean 
for a room beneath its gables. He 
worked in a cafeteria for meals, 
served banquets, painted signs. He 
jerked sodas from 7 to 11:30 every 
evening. At football games he sold 
programs to earn money for clothes. 
He worked from 40 to 60 hours a 
week. 

Sometimes he was so tired he 
dozed in the classes he was strug- 
gling so hard to attend. He could 
not put in precious time at his 
drafting board or exploring the 
great Cornell library. His frustra- 
tion mounted. Finally, midway 
through his junior year, he went to 
see George Young, Jr., dean of the 
architectural school. 

“I’m going to quit,” he said. 

Young scrutinized him. 

“Go get drunk,” he ordered. “A boy 
who’s worked as you have would be 
foolish to quit. Get somebody to 
stand in on all those jobs of yours 
and go and get roaring drunk!” 

Wayne took a weekend away 
from his jobs, but he did not get 
drunk. Instead he dated the pret- 
tiest girls he knew—his grueling 
schedule had left him no time for 
girls—and he took them to three 
dances. He danced every dance and 
then he went back to his classes and 
his drafting board and his several 
jobs. He was graduated with honors. 

Wayne held several jobs relating 
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to architecture after leaving Cor- 
nell. He also won a scholarship to 
MIT, a $1250 architectural prize, 
and a wife. 

During World War II he served as 
commander of a construction crew 
in the Coast Guard, then in 1947 
became a registered architect and 
partner in a firm at Kingsport, Ten- 
nessee. The following year he arrived 
in New Orleans, and shortly after- 
ward was approached by his first 
client, a dentist who wanted to 
build a clinic. 

He considered the dentist’s re- 
quirements, then submitted a line 
drawing of the building plus an 
exacting list of specifications, list- 
ing the cost of each item to be used. 

“You can’t build this clinic for less 
than $33,000,” he told the dentist. 

“T haven’t got that kind of money.” 

“Well then, you'll have to get more 
or lop off part of the new building.” 

The dentist took Wayne’s plans to 
a finance house, which, recognizing 
the meticulous care that had gone 
into them, immediately advanced 





Photographs by Robert Simmons 


$35,000. Wayne put the plans out 
for bids and awarded the contract 
for $33,998. The completed building 
was not only ideal for the dentist’s 
needs and attractive as well, but it 
had cost only a small amount more 
than Wayne had estimated it would 
cost in the first place. 

Wayne’s scrupulous attention to 
costs has been evident in larger proj- 
ects, too. He was architect for a 
handsome new Baton Rouge office 
building in which the state of Lou- 
isiana now houses its Departments 
of Public Safety and Internal Reve- 
He estimated the cost at $762,- 


nue. 
000. The building was built for 
$767,000. 

People know what doctors and 
lawyers do, but do they really 


understand what an architect does? 
Wayne thinks not. After ell, the 
average client does not employ an 
architect more than a few times in 
a lifetime. 

“We want you to draw blueprints 
for our new church,” they'll say. 
They do not appreciate that an 
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architect does not draw blueprints. 
He makes from which 
blueprints are made 

For that matte: 
confused as to the 
architect 
architect 


drawings 


many people are 
difference 


and a con- 


real 
between an 
tractor An 
plans, specifications, and other docu- 
contractor 


prepares the 


from which the 
The architect establishes the 
quality and the of the 
structure with which the contractor 
must comply. The contractor, for his 
part, takes the architect’s documents 
He says he can 
much 


ments 
builds 
quantity 


and studies them 
build the 
and if he is awarded the 
must do it. But the 
difference goes farther than this, of 
An architect has training in 
construction 


structure for so 
money, 
contract he 


course 
esthetics as well as 
and materials. He is the idea man, 
the fountainhead of creativity in the 
building industry. The contractor, 
on the other hand, is familiar with 
the assembly of materials and the 
best methods of finishing 
Sometimes a client will insist that 
Wayne ask the contractor to put into 
materials in 


the building certain 


Economical materials enabled Wayne Stoffle to design a modern Salvation 
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excess of the specifications. He can- 
not understand why Wayne stands 
by the contractor. 

“An architect has a unique func- 
tion in the building industry,” Wayne 
maintains. “Before the construction 
contract is signed, he is the owner’s 
representative. Then after the con- 
tract is awarded he becomes some- 
thing of a judge between the owner 
and the builder. He sees to it that 
the contractor complies with the 
plans and specifications. But if the 
extra quality or 
compensation— 


owner demands 
quantity without 
gold door knobs when the plans call 
for brass, let us say—then he will 
stand by the contractor.” 

Wayne's responsibility as an ar- 
chitect includes the supervision of 
the construction of the buildings he 
designs. He is happiest out of doors, 
watching good workmen doing a 
quality job, architectural 
specifications come to life in brick, 
stone, steel, and glass. He keeps a 
close account of the progress made 
and reports to his client. He accepts 
or rejects the workmanship of ma- 
terials. If the plaster is too rough, he 


seeing 


Army 


building that cost only 





To remind him who his designs are for, 
Wayne keeps a model man on his desk. 


is quick to say so. If a steel beam is 
not the dimension that he has speci- 
fied, he will demand that it be re- 
placed. Finally, when the work is all 
done, Wayne inspects the building 
and makes his recommendation to 
the owner as to whether he should 
accept or reject it. 

Quite often Wayne is hampered 
in his work by clients who believe 
(see PRACTICING ARCHITECT page 47) 


$8.50 a square foot. 
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our high principles and fine ideals inte 


action, se will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Community Projects 


STAGE SHOW FOR SHOWER SINGERS 


ONCE UPON A TIME in Bakersfield, California, musical 
talent either withered on the vine or was wasted in 
the confines of shower rooms. Kiwanis meetings and 
church choirs were among the few places where a man 
could indulge his larynx. The Kiwanis Club of Kern, 
Bakersfield indulged themselves quite a bit: members 
sang “My Country "Tis of Thee” and “God Save the 
Queen” with gusto at each meeting’s beginning, and the 
club’s Kern Choristers were well known among musical 
organizations in the Cal-Nev-Ha District. They had even 
appeared on the program of the International conven- 
tion in 1956, when San Francisco was the host city. 
Sensing that in a town as large as Bakersfield (popu- 
lation 146,000), there might be citizens with good 
voices and infrequent opportunity to use them publicly, 
the Kern Kiwanians decided to sponsor a musical. Their 
choice, Sigmund Romberg’s Desert Song, seemed logi- 
cal since California’s Mojave Desert was, if not a close 
neighbor, at least a not-too-distant acquaintance. _ 
Producing such a musical was neither easy nor cheap. 
Besides the cost of acquiring the musical score from 
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New York, plus an orchestra from Los. Angeles to play 
it, Arab and French Foreign Legion costumes had to 
be obtained from Salt Lake City, not to mention a few 
potted palms to scatter around the stage for authen- 
ticity. The cast, however, was to be gleaned strictly 
from local talent. Although expenses were high and the 
possibilities of financial profits seemed slim, the club’s 
board of directors decided to underwrite the musical 
to the tune of $2000. 

With the opening night set for a Friday in late April 
(and the closing night set for the evening after), work 
began early in January. An ad published in the Bakers- 
field papers lured between 75 and 80 musical hopefuls to 
the initial tryouts. When the auditions were over, a 
young and pretty kindergarten teacher was given the 
part of the sultry Margot, and the choir director of the 
First Presbyterian Church had been selected to play gay 
and dashing Pierre Birabeau. The Kern Choristers were 
to form the nucleus of the chorus. 

Advance publicity in newspapers and on radio and 
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“Just as we are able te translate 





television was heavy. Almost a full house showed for 
the Saturday night finale, and the Friday night crowd 
was described by club members as being “respectable.” 
They paid respectable prices, too: $2 to $3.50 for seats. 
The profits, however, were, as suspected, small, mainly 
because the production costs exceeded by $1500 the 
original estimate. Kiwanians added the $500 net to 
their community service fund and looked forward to the 
day when their musical performance would eventually 
develop into a Kiwanis-sponsored light opera group. 


THE 49TH PALM 


Around the perimeter of a ten-acre park in Hollywood, 
Florida, 48 palm trees sway in the ocean breeze. The 
trees were planted by the Kiwanis Club of West Holly- 
wood as part of its city beautification program and dedi- 
cated to each of the 48 states. Club members recently 
announced plans to plant the 49th palm and dedicate it to 
Alaska with appropriate ceremonies. . . . Led by the 
Kiwanis Club of North Town, Chicago, Illinois, all the 
clubs in Division 1, Illinois-Eastern Iowa District are 
“massed for attack,” reports a north side Chicago paper. 
The Kiwanians are distributing Ballot Battalion posters 
and slogans to motorists in the area. 


MEANWHILE, BACK AT THE BODY SHOP 


Kiwanis clubs and the work they do are quite often the 
subject of editorials in newspapers. The following edi- 
torial, entitled “On With The Removal,” is reprinted 
from the pages of the Lewistown (Montana) Daily 
News: “Orchids from the Daily News to the Lewistown 
Kiwanis club for its active endorsement of the Fergus 
County Commissioners’ plan to rid the area of unsightly, 
dilapidated automobiles. 

“The program envisions putting a local body shop 
in charge of an all-out clean-up of abandoned wrecks. 
This will be a large order since there are all too many 
of these eyesores spoiling our landscape. 

“While we are thinking and working on this problem 
of ugly wrecks, let’s discourage the use of these car 
bodies in our beautiful Spring Creek as bulwarks 
against erosion. At best these cars in the creek are 
only temporary, since they are doomed to rust away. 
And, in the meantime, their presence in the otherwise 
unspoiled natural setting gives the appearance of a gar- 
bage dump. It is true that the creek in its curves does 
cause some soil erosion but let us remember that 















during the eons that this stream has flowed, it has not 
washed the fields away yet. 

“We hope property owners who have been dumping 
car bodies along the creek banks will use rocks which 
are more beautiful, more permanent and really more 
available 

“In the meantime, on with the removal of these eye- 


oo 
sores 


Child and Youth Work 


KEY CLUB TO THE RESCUE! 

The purpose of the Halloween party given by the 
Kiwanis Club of Lebanon, Kentucky was to keep kids 
off the streets on that eve. Year after year, however, 
the party failed in its purpose. The only kids who 
enjoyed the affair were children too young to go out on 
the streets at night without their parents. Teen-agers 
were not interested in the type of entertainment the 





A member of the Eugene Field relay team (above) stretches for the stick 
as an Altus, Oklahoma Kiwanian looks on. The runners are competing in 


Altus Kiwanians. 
gifts of the 


sponsored by 
scholarship checks, 


the “Little Olympics,” 
(right) display $200 


parties offered. And teen-agers continued to roam the 
streets on Halloween. 

Last year, Lebanon Kiwanians weren't too thrilled 
with the prospect ‘of sponsoring another Halloween 
fiasco, but they decided to give it one more try. They 
rented the local civic center, set up a refreshment 
stand and a fish pond for the tots, and they asked 
Key Clubbers’ advice on how to entertain the teen- 
agers. The Key Clubbers’ method was simple: they 
went out and bought a stack of rock 'n’ roll records, and 
invited their friends to a “sock hop.” More than 250 
students paid 25 cents to dance for four hours in their 
stockinged feet. Kiwanis thanked the Key Clubbers, and 


made plans for next year’s party. 


iT ISN'T WHAT YOU ARE... 


For ONE WEEK a year, in the state of Washington, a doc- 
tor of philosophy, a doctor of medicine, a doctor of 
divinity, a doctor of dental surgery, a salesman, a 
druggist, and a mortician become apron-clad dishwipers. 
This unlikely assortment of kitchen help—all members 
of the North Central Seattle club—staffs the Kiwanis 
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Four Virginians 
Roanoke club. 





Krippled Kiddies Kamp on Whidbey Island where this 
past summer 68 handicapped children spent a week’s 
vacation. 

While the younger set learned hand crafts, rode 
ferry boats and fire trucks (supplied by local firms), 
inspected the cockpit of a helicopter sent over by the 
US Navy, and watched marionette shows in the camp’s 
little theater, sponsored by the University of Washing- 
ton, Kiwanians silently kept things moving. They mop- 
ped, peeled, wiped, counseled, and planned the club’s 
fund-raising project for the coming year. More than 
one-half of the $5000 profits from the club’s annual 
“Kiwanis Night” celebration at a local stadium are used 
to support the camp. 


THE POWER OF SUGGESTION 


Tue Krwants Club of Oshkosh, Wisconsin suggested to 
its members that they take an active part in the club’s 
child and youth work program. In fact, the club more 








than suggested—it boldly spoke out and asked Oshkosh 
Kiwanians to do one of three things: 1) act as proba- 
tion officers for youth in the area who were delinquent 
or who came from broken homes; 2) hire youths when- 
ever possible to help alleviate the employment situation; 
and 3) become foster parents of children from broken 
homes. 

Within a month, 15 Kiwanians volunteered for duty 
as probation officers, five employed young men in their 
businesses, and two took foster children into their 
homes. 


BEDROLLS, BARBECUE, ROYALTY, AND FAME 


Six young Elwood, Indiana campers went off to camp 
with bulging bedrolls, but their baggage didn’t contain 
the usual camping equipment. The campers, sent to the 
Indiana Youth Institute by the Kiwanis Club of Elwood, 
carried Bibles, songbooks, and musical instruments for 
their week’s stay at the Salvation Army camp... . Cecil 
Foley, member of the Shreveport, Louisiana club knew 
that the 70 girl campers at the Kiwanis Camp in Shreve- 
port would be too busy to whip up a chicken dinner for 
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themselves, so he sent the ladies 75 dinners, compli- 
ments of his restaurant. . . . The Vorango County 4-H 
Fair chose a king and queen, but had no royal treasury 
to sign the check for the coronation ceremonies. The 
Kiwanis Club of Franklin, Pennsylvania donated funds 
to rent a hall for the event. .. . The New York District 
Kiwanis Boys Baseball League held its annual playoffs 
again this year at Cooperstown, New Jersey, site of 
baseball’s Hall of Fame. The league’s winner’s trophies 
are housed in the hall during the following year. 


48-HOUR SERVICE 


When the Community House in South Orange, New 
Jersey set out to count its chickens, it found it had 
hatched more than it had room for. Registration for 
the Center’s teen age recreation program numbered 
more than 1000 students; the clubhouse would hold half 
that number. The basement of the clubhouse offered 
some extra space, but like most basements, needed to 


In a swimming pool at Ames, Iowa, ten “tiny tots” huddle with their 


be cleaned, painted, and decorated before it would 
resemble a recreation room. 

The South Orange-Maplewood club heard of the 
dilemma, and in 48 hours members painted 3000 square 
feet in the cellar. Kiwanis wives sewed curtains, the 
club donated a juke box, and other civic groups in- 
stalled a new lighting system. A week later the teen- 
agers moved in. 


TEA AMONG THE BOOKS 


AWARE THAT the tea party possesses an illustrious past 
and that tea lovers can be found sipping anywhere from 
Rangoon to Las Vegas, Kiwanians in the Westdale, 
Hamilton, Ontario club decided there would be no 
pleasanter way to open a forthcoming project than by 
tossing such a party. They invited teachers, youth 
leaders, and local authors to meet them for tea on Sun- 
day afternoon. After the group drained their teacups, 
they strolled around the public library and inspected 
$630 worth of books the club had purchased to display 
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the following week during its Teen-Age Book Fair. 
Kiwanians explained that the youths could borrow the 
books with their library cards, or order copies of their 
own. 


Aid to Students 


INVESTMENT IN LEADERSHIP 


This year, as in past years, more than 500 boys and 
girls assembled on the DePauw University campus in 
Greencastle, Indiana. They came from counties through- 
out the state to attend the 4-H Junior Leadership 
Training Conference, sponsored by the Indiana District 
of Kiwanis International. For the past 27 years the 
district has sponsored this conference in cooperation 
with the Purdue University Agricultural Extension 
Service, providing leadership training for some 10,500 
youngsters aged 15 to 18. 

A Kiwanis committee each year carefully selects 


master the float. 


instructor before attempting to 
Ames Kiwanians, sponsors of the program for two- to seven-year-olds, registered 761 youngsters in the four-week course. 


the 4-H Junior Leader Delegates on the basis of lead- 
ership ability. Those chosen receive training to help 
them become better leaders both in 4-H work and in 
whatever other vocation they might choose in the 
future. The program for each year’s conference is de- 
termined by the state 4-H club office, a Kiwanis com- 
mittee, and the Junior Leader Council, which con- 
sists of boys and girls elected each year by those attend- 
ing the conference. These council members preside at all 
sessions of the 4-H Junior Leadership Training Con- 
ference. 

Says DePauw president Russell J. Humbert, who is 
also a member of the Kiwanis Club of Greencastle: 
“IT can think of no greater investment in the young 
life of America than the investment which Kiwanis 
makes in the 4-H Junior Leadership Training pro- 
gram. It is educationally sound; it is morally the very 
best; and it helps to train young people for an area of 
leadership which will go far beyond the confines of 
agriculture.” 
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BIG SQUEEZE 
(From page 19) 


area of 9000 acres, as an example of 
the proper way to approach the 
problem of land utilization. A de- 
tailed study was made of the Berry- 
essa District. The residents were 
consulted as to what they wanted for 
the future of their Then a 
Master Plan was made and adopted. 
Some land has been designated for 
light industrial use. Some is tabbed 
as the most likely spot for the future 
development of heavy industry. The 
hillsides are marked for low-density 
The great 


area. 


residential development 


label. This land will see no indus- 
trial or residential development 
until the property owners themselves 
wish to change the use of the land. 
There will be no “Big Squeeze” in 
the Berryessa District in the fore- 
seeable future, but this is just a 
beginning in the solving of the prob- 
lem of the disorderly growth of our 
urban areas and the absorption of 
our prime agricultural land. 


However, farmers and the County 
Planners and those working with 
them feel that this is a step in the 
right direction. In the fall of 1957, 
the California State Legislature rec- 





legislation making it usable through- 
out the State. Elsewhere in the US 
and Canada there are interested per- 
sons and organizations keeping a 
watchful eye on the California expe- 
rience. New Jersey has sent a rep- 
resentative to California to study the 
experiment first hand, and a town- 
ship in Pennsylvania has already 
enacted similar legislation. 

More and more thinking people 
are questioning whether urban de- 
velopment is the best and highest use 
for prime agricultural land. Are we 
wise in letting asphalt and concrete 
cover our best soils? Many feel that 
in the future it may not be the farm- 





majority of the land, however, ognized the value of Santa Clara’ er alone who is asking for the con- 
carries the exclusive agricultural Valley’s Greenbelting and passed servation of our prime soils. THE END 
LOBBYING eases the transfer of complicated “In other words,” said the first 


(From page 22) 


hire agents, and the agents present 
the wishes of the groups in the form 
of neat packages that the busy con- 
gressman appreciates.” 

“We have a man,” said another 
executive, “who has never offered a 
gift or vacation trip to a congress- 
senator. But he has given 
dinner parties for them that have 
helped build a friendly spirit which 


man o1 


information. For example, he gives 
a birthday dinner for a prominent 
senator. Other important men come 
because they want to, or to avoid 
offending the guest of honor. These 
contacts are very helpful and lead 
to quiet chats that are uninterrupted 
by phone calls, visitors, or office 
business, and make it easier for the 
Congressman to listen to our side of 
an issue and to see why we have 
taken such or such a stand.” 


speaker, “a congressman wants to 
meet a man who can say truthfully 
something like this: ‘My name is 
John Dockery. I represent 95 per 
cent of the manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of Handy-Dandy Gadgets. 
Our position in regard to the pro- 
posed excise tax is so and so, and 
our reasons are this and that.’ The 
other type of lobbyist, the big op- 
erator you read about in the news- 
papers as a purveyor of wine, wom- 








BREAKING ALL RECORDS AS A FUND RAISER FOR KIWANIS CLUBS! 


PACKER'S 


Charm Soap 
100% 


PROFIT PLAN 


Kiwanis Clubs all over the country 
report that Packer's Charm Soap 
100% Profit Plan is breaking 
records as an easy way to raise 
money. Day after day, month after 
month in club after club Charm 
Soap is being ordered and reordered 
. and Kiwanis Clubs are piling 
up 100% profit on every bar! And 
when your club sells Packer's Charm 
Soap, you're selling value . . . the finest 
soap money can buy! SEND FOR FREE 
SAMPLE BOX and complete information 
now! Packer's Charm Soap 100% Profit 
Plan is available exclusively to Kiwanis 


Clubs in the service club field! 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP, INC. 


MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 


YOUR. CLUB’S PROFIT 





HERE’S THE PLAN! 


$1.00 
00 


0 


FULL 100% PROFIT! 





Gentlemen: 
by our project committee. 
Kiwanis Club of __ 
Address_ — 

City & State — 


Attention of ——— 
(Please Print) 





(Person to whom ‘soap is te be sent) 





PACKER'S TAR SOAP, INC., DEPT. KS, MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
Please send information on Packers Charm Soap 100% 
Profit Plan, including free sample box of Charm Soap for examination 
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en, song, and money to legislators, 
doesn’t last long—at the Federal 
level anyway. In Washington, D.C. 
the competition is too tough, too 
watchful, and the glare of publicicy 
is so great, that in the main, only 
the ethical and honest lobbyists 
survive.” 

“Listening to a lobbyist,” said the 
second speaker, “or going to dinner 
at his house, doesn’t mean the con- 
gressman is in his pocket. The same 
congressman will have lunch the 
next day with a labor union agent, 
cocktails with a manufacturer’s 
agent, coffee break with another 
lobbyist, and an office visit from yet 
another. There is no mystery or 
skulduggery to good lobbying. 
There are so many pressure groups 
and so many lobbyists that if they 
don’t neutralize each other they at 
least act as watchdogs on each other. 
When we hire an agent we tell him 
that we do not want him to do any- 
thing that smacks of the slick or 
unethical. We don’t want to have 
to live down something for the next 
ten years. So we tell our agents, 
‘If ever you think you can get some- 
thing done for $500, save the $500, 
because we don’t do business that 
way.” 

“Above all,” said the third speak- 


torexts-Cinie Loaders 











Never before has the Army had so many opportunities for 

a youth to plan for a rewarding service career. By familiarizing 
yourself with the opportunities offered by today’s modern Army, 
you will perform a very real service both for the young men 
you counsel and for your country’s defense effort. 


If you are sending for this booklet as a parent, why not 

request several additional copies for your friends with teenage 
sons? If you represent a community service organization, 

please feel free to ask for as many copies as your 

organization is able to distribute. In addition, your local 

Army Recruiting Station representatives want you to know they 
wish to cooperate with you in every way possible and will 

be glad to answer your questions or supply you with 

other guidance booklets—at no obligation. 


oil tir Coufoow te 
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er, “don’t deceive a congressman. 





T nere can be no doubt that . . . these intermediary bodies which coordinate 
professional interests . . . make it easier for the state to conduct its affairs. 
And yet, ... if the leaders of these groups fail to enlarge their perspectives 
to encompass the greater aims of a nation, if they do not learn to sacrifice their 
prestige and eventually their immediate advantage out of respect for that which 
is just, .. . they paralyze the exercise of political authority, and they com- 
promise, finally, the liberty of those very individuals whom they pretend to 
serve. —POPE PIUS XII 


Mosr cutents. whether they be businessmen, labor unions, or just ordinary 
citizens, do not employ Washington lawyers to tell them how they can violate 
the federal laws and get away with it. . . . Most clients seek assistance in 
helping them obey the laws... . 

But the effects on the government which result from the practice of the Wash- 
ington lawyer ...go much deeper than the lawyer’s functions in interpreting 
and rationalizing the government’s problems to the client, and helping to en- 
force the government’s mandates. In serving his client, the Washington lawyer 
also performs what is in a sense the converse of that—the interpreting of the 


client’s problems to the government... . 
—CHARLES A. HORSKY, The Washington Lawyer, pages |28-29 


to talk about the activities of the 


Give him the wrong figures just 
once, and he resents the fraud or the 
mistake forever. Never go before a 
congressional committee unless you 
can prove your story by facts and 
figures, preferably compiled from 
government sources; and if govern- 
ment figures are not available, then 
use the best other available sources.” 

The foregoing words and words 
like them have been echoed by the 
men who are competent and willing 


modern legislative agent in Wash- 
ington, D.C. No one, of course, can 
guarantee we are entering an era of 
political honesty, but there appear 
indications that the lobbyist is com- 
ing of age. As he becomes more 
professional he becomes more eth- 
ical. He is realizing that he rep- 
resents not only his clients, but also 
the public good. He learns, too, that 
in the long run, honesty is the best 
lobbying policy. THE END 


Youth looks to you 
for Military Guidance —Prepare 
yourself with this Free Booklet 


Young men in your community face important decisions 

on how best to fulfill their military obligation. In seeking advice, 
they look to their parents and community leaders, 

as well as to their school counselors. To provide you with 

the up-to-date information you need to meet this 

responsibility, the United States Army has prepared a special 
free guidance booklet for parents and civic leaders explaining 
what today’s modern Army offers a young man. 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN 


Please send me the free Army Guidance booklet for 
parents and civic leaders “*Pathway to Maturity.” 
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At the Western Canada District ) 





convention, Kiwanians dedicated 
Meunt Eisenhower, and the Sarcee 


Indians renamed Ken Loheed 














chief named. 
a president honore 


Ove UPON A TIME, a white man 
was such a square shooter that 
the Indians wanted to prove their 
gratitude in some unusual way. 
They thought and thought, and 
finally decided that they would make 
him an honorary member of their 
tribe. 

We don’t know offhand who that 
first peacemaker was, what tribe 
inaugurated the gesture of friend- 
ship, or how many times since 
a square shooter has thus been 
“scalped” of name and origin and 
given a war bonnet and redskin 
moniker instead. The last one we’ve 
heard of, however, is a man we 
know well, Mr. Kenneth Loheed, : 
alias Chief Red Cloud, elected presi- 
dent of Kiwanis International last 
July. The tribe that named him 


Whether it’s Sarcee or English that Chief Red Cloud, (formerly ao oa August, is the Sarcee of 
rta. 


Ken Loheed) is speaking into the microphone, posterity may never know, but 
at any rate his new “brothers” seem to be listening intently. Ken’s 
new title came just one “moon” after the Kiwanis presidency. 














It all happened at a barbecue 
and was really just one of the lighter 
moments in the Western Canada 
District convention. The barbecue, 
held at Kamp Kiwanis for under- 
privileged children, was attended by 
1000 Kiwanians, their guests, and 
their wives. 

There were some serious peace 
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talks at the same parley, though, 
and Chief Ken also had a hand in 
those. The occasion was the unveil- 
ing of a bronze plaque commemorat- 
ing both Canadian-American good 
will and a special honor to President 
Eisenhower from the Canadian peo- 
ple. 

Back in 1946, a 9390-foot peak in 
the Canadian Rockies, known as 
Castle Mountain, was renamed 
Mount Eisenhower, “in appreciation 
of the leadership given to the Allied 
forces in World War II by the Su- 
preme Commander, General Dwight 
Eisenhower.” 

The plaque, commemorating that 
act and serving as a further expres- 
sion of the “good will existing be- 
tween the people of Canada and 
those of the United States of Amer- 
ica,” has been installed on a huge 
boulder along the Trans-Canada 
highway, 17 miles west of Banff. It 
was ordered by the Western Canada 
District and is similar in design to 
the 30 Kiwanis peace-markers now 
scattered along the international 
boundary. 

At the unveiling on Sunday, Au- 
gust 24, the day before the official 
convention opening, the plaque was 
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Aloof and unreal as a Hollywood backdrop, misty Mount Eisenhower towers behind its dedicators. 


presented on behalf of the Canadian 
people by E. B. Lyle of Calgary, 
Western Canada district governor, 
and the Honorable Michael Starr, 
federal Minister of Labor and per- 
sonal representative of Prime Min- 
ister John Diefenbaker. President 
Ken and Edgar N. Eisenhower, Ike’s 
brother, accepted on behalf of the 
people of the United States. 

The boulder bearing the plaque 
stands isolated on a flat roadside 
area, at a point along the highway 
from which the view of Mount Eisen- 
hower is exceptional. “More people 
would be likely to see this marker 
than most of the others,” President 





they’d be 
liable to stop there and look at the 
mountain.” 

The dedication ceremony Sunday 
was covered by both the local tele- 


Ken “because 


reports, 


vision station and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. Nearly 
4000 people witnessed the unveiling 
of the plaque. 

Registration exceeded 600 for all 
regular convention sessions, an all- 
time high, and attendance stayed up 
all the way to the finale, a successful 
governors’ dinner and ball for Gov- 
ernor Lyle and his successor for 
1959, Norman W. Harrison of Port 
Arthur. THE END 


Michael Starr, Canadian Minister of Labor, greets Edgar N. Eisenhower, Ike’s 
brother, as 


District Governor 




















“Pete” 


Lyle and President Ken look oa. 









OLD BANK 
(From page 31) 

at that time. This may have been 
partly true, but you would think 
that a few draft-exempt middle-aged 
bank robbers would have been left 
behind to keep things up on the 
home front. 

No! One must look elsewhere for 
a reason for the current trend of 
robberies. The FBI seems to think 


FUND- RAISERS— (and the pigeons, no doubt, concur) 


that the reason banks are being 
















































Here’s your chance to help the robbed more frequently is because 
handicapped when you raise of the new concepts in bank design. 
funds for your next favorite Modern design, while perhaps at- 
project. tracting more customers to put 

The Arkansas Lighthouse for money in, apparently has also at- 
the Blind, a non-profit organi- tracted more robbers to take the 


zation devoted to welfare for 
the blind, manufactures high- 
quality brooms and rubber door 
mats. Your club can sell these 





same money out. 
The banks, alone, can’t be blamed. 
Insurance companies must shoulder 





items —-on consignment for part of the burden for this burgeon- 

fund-raising projects ... and ing of bank robberies. Whether a down the street to the Second Na- 

at the same time help those who bank has iron bars and bullet- tional because they are served coffee 

are handicapped (shown in proof glass protecting the teller’s and doughnuts with each deposit, 

photo) and have no other means cage, as well as a trap door in front, he soon installs a snack bar himself. 

of support. or whether it piles money on a_ He also installs attractive counter- 
Write for our successful sales plan counter beneath a neatly lettered style teller’s tables, which are 
REV. JEFF SMITH, Supt. “take me” sign, seems to have little easily vaultable by people wearing 


effect on the insurance rates. When masks. Why shouldn’t he? His in- 
the manager of the First National surance policy protects him against 
of his customers trotting loss through robbery, whereas it 


ARKANSAS LIGHTHOUSE FOR THE BLIND 


1706 East Ninth Street sees all 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 














A trial will convince you that 
the BEST WAY to raise funds for your Kiwanis 
activities is the PECANWAY. 








------- a 


Orangeburg Pecan Co. 
Box 38, Orangeburg, South Carolina 


Please send brochure with information on "FUND RAIS- 
ING" Program. 


The 
goodness and 
quality show 
; through! 
These fancy, 

mammoth pecan 

halves are packed 

in one pound 

cellophane bags- 

attractive to 

look at, 

delicious to eat, 

and easy to sel! 
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Rich in nourishment 
High in vitamin BI 
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doesn’t protect against loss of cus- 
tomers. 


But while iron gratings have given 


way to stainless steel, and the motifs 
of the Renaissance have been re- 
placed by walls of glass, many old 
customs still remain. One custom 
that is with us now and will pro- 
bably be with us when they open 
the first branch office on the moon is 
the use of the area in front of the 
bank’s doors for fund raising. 

The theory (and I suppose it is 
logical) is that if you are doing 
business in a bank, you must have 
money. And if you have money, you 
therefore have no excuse for not 
buying “a chance” on the car being 











raffied or dropping a coin in the little | 


can being waved in your face. 

Ignoring a fund-raiser’s plea is 
almost impossible, since they seem 
to have a sixth sense about them. 
If you are at the bank to make a 
deposit, they approach you on the 
way in. On the other hand, 
arrive to withdraw money, they 
wait until you come out. As for my- 
self, I usually get stopped both times 
and matter-of-factly give both times, 
as though it were one of those park- 
ing lots that costs a quarter to get 
in and another quarter to get out of. 

Braver souls than I may be able 
to march blandly past these out- 
stretched cans without flinching. 
I can’t. Having been at one time or 
another a fund raiser myself, I 
know how they feel toward us less 
dedicated souls. After standing on 
a street corner for two hours with 
icy winds chilling your spine and 
rain dripping off the back of your 
fedora, you begin to actively hate all 
those who pass by refusing to con- 
tribute to your cause. Besides, the 
few times I have managed to avert 
a fund raiser’s gaze by pretending 
I was engrossed in the flight of a 
bird overhead, I’ve either tripped 
on a stair or collided with a woman 
heavily laden with parcels. So in- 
stead of tripping, I give. 

Running the gauntlet of sidewalk 
collectors isn’t, however, the only 
hazard of doing business in a bank. 
There is also the ‘necessity of line- 
standing and the accompanying 
line-switching. Line-switching is an 
oft-practiced though little-perfected 
art used by bank customers. I myself 
am a poor practitioner. Given the 
choice of either two or a dozen pos- 
sible lines in which to stand, I will 
nine times out of ten pick the one 
that takes the longest to get to the 
teller. 

No logic exists that can be applied 
to standing in bank lines. If there 
are two lines, one with ten people 


(see OLD BANK page 46) 
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a going business 
WITH ASSURED INCOME CAN BE 


YOURS 


Would you be willing to invest the 
price of a good home for an inde- 
pendent business with an assured 
and satisfactory income? 


A few franchises are available to 


men of character and _ business 
ability. Special consideration will 
be given to well recommended 
Kiwanians. 


Acquire a sound, going business with strong parent 
company backing and the active support of leading 
business and professional men of your territory. 
Excellent growth potential. 


Fordway franchises are known over the country 
as profitable business investments. If you are 
interested, prompt action is essential. 


GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc. 


THIS CHRISTMAS READ AND GIVE... 


She LDoclor-Merchant 
By DR. CHARLES H. PARSONS 


The Quiet Wisdom and 
“su Homey Philosophy will 
Touch and Enrich Your 
Life . oe 


wanian since 1919, and a Past President. . . . 
These 62 essays will bring counsel to 
everyone. The quiet humor, deep sentiment 
pulsing with the love of God, comes 

from a great heart. .. . Here is the story 

of a farm boy who, through years of 
initiative and sincere labor, now heads a 
multi-million dollar business in Kentucky. . . . 
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His Autobiography 
Sketch Will 
Amaze You... 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY —GI/IFT BOXED—POST PAID 


THE STURTEVANT CO., ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 
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GUM AND MACHINE (CANADA), Ltd. t ) 
4 Glen Robert Drive, Toronto 16, Canada @ 











End Wraps 


Problems 
@ KEEP WRAPS AIRED, 


SR y @ SAVE nese SPACE. 
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Provide check- 
room efficiency 
End locker room 
evils—fit in any- 
where. Accom- 
modate 3 (or 6) 
persons per run- 
ning foot-—coats, 
hats, umbrellas, overshoes. 
Lifetime welded steel construc- 
tion. Modern baked enamel 
fihishes. Sold by quality office 
furniture dealers everywhere. 
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Hecker” VALET RACKS ® 
Commercial, industrial J Stationary and portable 
and institutvonal wardrobe equip- (4 wardrobe and Locker Racks 
ment and complete checksooms tor the office and the home 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO., i2) W. 37% St, Chicage 9, 0.5.8 


HUGE, QUICK PROFITS FROM 


FLOCKING 
CumsTmas TREES and DECORATIONS 


ob oe fund-raising method for Clubs 
New Supe 2 ‘lal Flocking Kit make 
p easy an ua profitable operation 
Wri today for Ulustrated Catalog contains com 
plete flocking imetructions, all necessary flocking materials 
and supp shes free color chart 
SCHUPP FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 


?.0. Geox 118 WILMETTE, ILL. 
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flocking a sim- 


Worth Waiting For... 













FOR QUICK PROFITS AND REPEAT SALES 
Sell Betty Ann Peanut Crunch and 
Creamy Mints, packed in attractive 
1-lb. tins. Write for sample and de- 
tails. 
Beddall Candy Co. 
COLLINGSWOOD 7 NEW JERSEY 
Since 1940 
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are All Organiza- 
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Over 50.000 In- 

stitutions own 

and wae modern AND 
Monroe Folding OF cxs 
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Write for the new ol 





MONROE S18ST 
ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG of 





Folding Tables, 
Fokling Chaira, 
rucks, Movable 


Partitions, Fold- 
ing Risers, ete 
Get our special prices, 
quantity discounts, also terms, 


Monroe Co., 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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DIAMONDS for $ 
INVESTMENT 


Buy under market prices ... we 
can save you up to 50% on dia- 
monds, thanks to our purchases 
from Estates, Banks and other 
sacrifice sources. 

FREE inspection — shipments anywhere in 
U.S.A. WRITE FOR CURRENT DIAMOND 
JEWELRY LIQUIDATION LIST. Dept. K 


CITIZENS DIAMOND 
Brokerage Co. 


195 Mitchell St SW 
Atlanta 3, Ga Est 


JAckson 4-7505 
1912 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA. Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala. 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 














Hore: Westwaro Ho 
PHOENIX. ARIZONA 
Phoenix Kiwanis..................Tues, 


Valley of The Sun Kiwanis....Fri. 


THE BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 
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VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

















CLOGGED SEWER 


Remember 
COSTLY PLUMBING BILL— 


GENGASS- November let. Just intro- 
weed is a Free Booklet on « New 
pissovery whieh enables the Home 
Owner. Housewife. Janitor. or Factory 
Maintenance to clean any Clogg 
nomer Drain ab 
et anyone can operste t 
new Plumbers Flushing Gun « hich 
teleases sit oressure on solid 
shaft of aun cleaning” the, post 
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an elt away in- 
stantly when struck by the Hammer- 
like ~ of this new unit. 
ore is no 
: well of pipe. of Grease Trap. A 
'”, especial attachment allows water 
t te flow from the faucet through 
the Gun while air is released on 
the pipe Vente of stacks are no 
chetacte. as force tends to strike 
herever the water lays. But now 
what ie thie Plum 
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OLD BANK 
(From page 45) 


in it and the other with just one 
sweet, little, old lady, you would 
normally choose the old lady to 
stand behind. This is a grave error, 
for more often than not she carries 
with her enough business in her 
little pocketbook to keep half of 
the bank’s vice-presidents (usually 
a prodigious number of men) busy 
for the remainder of the day. If, on 
the other hand, you should choose 
the line with the ten people in it, the 
sweet, little, old lady turns out to 
be merely seeking directions and is 
gone in an instant. In this latter case, 
before you have a chance to hop 
over to the vacated window, three 
strangers pop out of the woodwork 
and beat you to it. 

This is not so nerve-racking, how- 
ever, as being the end man on the 
longest of two lines almost equal in 
length. With five in front of you 
and only four in the other line, it 
takes a strong mind to resist the 
impulse to line-switch to the shorter 
of the two. Most often when I do 
switch, within a few minutes the line 
I have just vacated becomes smaller. 
A similar switch usually produces 
the same results in the other line. I 
have, at times, line-switched all the 
way to the teller’s window to sud- 
denly find a “next window please” 
sign staring me in the face. By this 
time, the “next window” usually has 
a line in front of it longer than if 
Brigitte Bardot were operating a 
kissing booth at the county fair. More 
ulcers, I suspect, have been devel- 
this manner by exec- 
utives while depositing their money, 
than while earning the money in the 
first place. 

The obvious solution would be to 
mail your deposits in, but with the 
cost of stamps these days, who can 
afford to? A few banks try to solve 
the problem by designating certain 
windows “express windows” for 
quick deposits only, and in such 
cases you can go to one of the non- 
express windows fully confident that 
you will be served there the 
quickest. 

Other devices have recently been 
employed by banks so that the 
customers may not have to even 
enter the premises at all. One such 
device is called rather ominously the 
“sidewalk snorkel.” It consists of a 
teller’s cage that pops up out of 
the sidewalk in the morning and 
descends beneath it at night. I’ve 
never had the privilege of seeing one 
of those devices, but my own bank 
has what they call a “walkup teller” 
for sidewalk depositors. I have used 
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the thing on occasion, but it makes 
me feel like I’m doing business with 
a movie ticket window. Normally 
I prefer to take the long but sure 
way of walking into the bank. 

To the rear of my bank is also 
one of those drive-in banking win- 
dows that looks as though it should 
be handing out hot dogs and malteds 
instead of taking in money. It is 
quite convenient. The modern 
housewife, on her way to market, 
can deplete the family treasury with- 
out even getting out of the car. I 
understand, though, that there is 
nothing to the rumor that tellers 
who work in these drive-in banking 
windows are refused insurance due 
to the extra hazards imposed by 
the presence of women drivers. 

All of this modern progress is 
wonderful, but I cannot help but 
cry over the disappearance of the 
old-time bank as I once knew it. 
There is so much chrome and glass 
around these days that you would 
think people would get enough, and 
those in power would allow a few 
venerable old institutions to remain 
venerable. A few staunch commun- 
ities, however, still continue to hold 
out against the creeping amenities 
of progress. One such community 
was a little town in Iowa I passed 
through on a recent vacation. 

The exterior in the classical style 
was a grimy grey concrete, and it 
had been despoiled by a hundred 


generations of pigeons. I walked 
inside half expecting to find the in- 
terior remodelled in walnut and 
cork, but instead I found myself 
threading upon cheery solid marble 
floor. In the center of the room were 
a few ink-stained old tables. Even 
the teller’s cage had bars, and I 
thought I noticed a few spider webs 
in one corner. 

This was a bank that was con- 
structed in the Golden Age of Jessie 
James and his brother Frank. No 
juvenile delinquent with a home- 
made gun could roll this place. It 
would take a man for the job. I 
was sure that any bandit who walked 
up to that barred teller’s cage and 
tried to make off with the bank’s 
assets would be mesmerized with a 
tear gas jet as sirens and alarms 
went off, while the teller smiled, 
smugly secure behind his inch-thick 
bullet proof glass. Ah, it was good 
to know that progress hadn’t prog- 
ressed everywhere yet. THE END 
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PRACTICING ARCHITECT 
(From page 36) 


that deep down inside they are 
better architects than he is. Some 
manufacturers, of course, know pre- 
cisely what they want. They have 
had production experts hard at work 
determining what they need in their 
proposed plant. Some store people 
understand their merchandising 
problem so well that they too have 
a clear idea of what they require. 
But seldom is this true of the aver- 
age client. Few men who ask Wayne 
to design their dream house really 
know how they want to live. The 
house they first sketch out hazily to 
him is often incompatible with their 
living pattern. Yet they sometimes 
resent suggestions that Wayne 
makes. To Wayne this is something 
like paying a lawyer for advice, then 
rejecting it. 


Usvatry Wayne gets his ideas 
across, however, and the house gets 
built to the satisfaction of the family. 
Then the client blithely takes credit 
for every feature of the house, and 
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the architect is conveniently for- 
gotten. 

It seems to Wayne that this is one 
reason why architects as a rule do 
not enjoy the same _ professional 
standing within their communities 
as a doctor or lawyer. Moreover, 
Wayne feels that a client expects 
more from the architect, who deals 
with his money, than from the doc- 
tor, who deals with his life. 

“A man takes his money more 
seriously than he takes his health,” 
he remarks with a touch of bitter- 
ness. 

But there is no real bitterness in 
Wayne’s attitude towards the pro- 
fession he follows. In fact, he 
scarcely believes his good fortune 
that people actually pay him to do 
something that in his heart he knows 
he would gladly do for nothing. 

New Orleans, of course, has a rich 


tradition in architecture, especially | 
in its French Quarter. It is a tra- | 
dition that can be a help to an archi- | 


tect, but it is not one that an archi- 
tect can rigidly follow. “Architec- 


ural details in traditional buildi 
ee een ee CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE-ATTACH TO LETTERHEAD & MAIL 


(see PRACTICING ARCHITECT page 48) 


Easy FUND RAISING profits for KIWANIS Clubs! 
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NOW'S the time to get all the facts on Betty Stuart's fruit coke fund- 


raising program. 
Betty Stuart offers you a unique 2 in 1 “gift-pak” selling package, 


holiday wrapped, featuring a cake which is unmatched for quality. You 
profit $1.25 per 3 Ib. unit sold. Only 4 case (24 units) minimum order 


with FREE view-taste sample kit for each order. Send for your free cake 
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BETTY STUART LTD. — 535 5th AVE. — N.Y. 17, N.Y. 














" 
Hl Dear Mrs. Stuart: I 
| Please send me your FREE Fund ! 
| Raising Guide and FREE minia- 
| ture “Giftpak’—at no obliga- | 
tion. " 
; Name Title i 
j Club 1 

Address 1 
City Zone__State___ f 
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PRACTICING ARCHITECT 
(From page 47) 


aren't feasible in terms of modern 
processes,” says Wayne. “They in- 
crease costs. Why project backwards 
from today into a time of less easy 
living and less efficient ways of do- 
ing things?” 

On the other hand, Wayne does not 
follow the Bauhaus method that 
inspired Mies Van der Rohe and 
while he admires Frank Lloyd 
Wright immensely, both as a vivid 
personality and for the profound way 
in which he has related man and his 
structures to nature, he realizes that 
he cannot imitate, anymore than 
Frank Lloyd Wright could, but must 
listen first to the promptings of his 
own talent 

At his office desk he has placed 
a flexible jointed human figure, and 
both he and his young partner, Mil- 
ton Finger, keep it at the center of 
their designs. It is a constant re- 
minder that Stofile and Finger are 
creating for human beings. 

“A church, for example,” says 
Wayne Stoffle, “should be an edifice 


with serenity, something of mystery, 
of great respect, and it should be so 
human that a human being can wor- 
ship God in it.” 

Wayne is tolerant of the work 
of other architects, even though he 
may disagree with it. “History or 
social acceptance will vindicate a 
building if it has grace and pro- 
priety,” he believes. 

Today it seems to Wayne that 
architecture should have a greater 
function in society than ever before. 
But instead he fears that the aver- 
age American has little feeling for 
buildings. Furthermore, the farther 
we go into the 20th century, he fore- 
casts, the less appreciation the aver- 
age man will show. 

“We crowd so much into our life- 
times,” he says. “We miss so many 
enjoyments. If we cannot learn that 
living is something beyond earning, 
we won't have any appreciation of 
the beauties that are being cast like 
pearls before us. Yet through archi- 
tecture alone can we surround our- 
selves with an environment that will 
make our working hours truly pro- 
ductive and our leisure time free 





from the boredom which is eroding 
our will to be happy.” 

Wayne takes his civic responsi- 
bilities seriously, for he believes this 
is another obligation of the archi- 
tect. He has been chairman of the 
Citizens Planning Committee of 
New Orleans. He spearheaded a 
tumultuous campaign to adopt a 
zoning ordinance in Jefferson Parish. 
Because children and young people 
represent the tomorrow of his com- 
munity, Wayne also takes particular 
interest in them. He joined the Ki- 
wanis Club of New Orleans in 1951 
because he likes to work with chil- 
dren. He has also served as club 
program committee chairman. 

During summers and off hours, 
architecture students from Tulane 
work in his studio. Both Milton 
Finger and he spend hours he!ping 
their young assistants to discover 
more fully their chosen profession. 
Wayne Stoffle urges them to ex- 
press in architecture the very best 
in them, and never to settle for any- 
thing inferior. Above all, he re- 
minds them to build for the people 
they serve. THE END 





BUSINESS IN MOTION... 


THE VIOLENT WARDS... 


PLUS... 





International. 


LOOKING AHEAD: Coming in December-J anuary 


Because of its successful reception last year, another combined December-January 
issue is being produced to introduce the 1958-9 administrative year of Kiwanis 
It will be released immediately after Christmas, and will include: 


Big business today is finding that small business has its advantages. 
large firms are dispersing their production and marketing facilities. 
will this mean for small communities? 


CANADA VIEWS THE SEAWAY... 
Canada started it ... Canada provided the bulk of its cost. 
to gain from the St. Lawrence Seaway, and what are its chances for success? By 
Robert Christie. 


NATION FROM OUTER SPACE... 
James Mangam of Evergreen Park, Illinois claims he owns outer space, and has 
furthermore spent $20,000 trying to convince other people of his lawful and logical 
position, with interesting results. 


By Richard Dunlop. 


By Milan Kubic. 


A man who served as attendant in the psychiatric ward of a US Army hospital 
vividly describes his experiences and the personalities of the people around him. 
By James H. Rice. 


Humor and feature articles as well as the regular departments: 
Gong and Gavel; Kiwanis In Action; Editorial. 
of Kiwanis International, with photographs of the district governors and Inter- 
national officers who will lead Kiwanis in the coming year. 


Also the 1959 Theme and Objectives 


More and more 
Why? What 


What does Canada hope 


News and Events; 
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THE PLAN 


Proved successful by more than 


3,000 clubs in 42 States. 


Benson’s Old Home Fruit Cake 
Plan was created at the request of 
clubs like yours. It is the one plan 
designed specifically as a Fall 
Money-maker in keeping with 
your club’s high standards of serv- 


ice in the community. 


We provide you with the finest 
cakes to sell at a time when every- 
one wants to buy. You receive a 
Sales Kit which contains complete 
tested instructions for conducting 
a successful sale. An exclusive area 
franchise covering 25,000 popula- 


tion, protects you. 





THE CAKE 5So good it sells itself! Seventy-five 


Please send brochure with complete de- 
percent quality fruits and nuts in rich pound cake batter, baked 4 


scription, terms and prices to: 





to perfection. SLICED for your convenience GIFT PACKAGED, Name 


three pound Mainseller in a slender, handsome jewel case. Folks Address 








buy extras for Christmas gifts 


Organization 





Benson's Cld Stome Brut Cake 











From Zenith alone! 


ZENITH 
“LIVING SOUND” 
HEARING AIDS 


Born of the same 40 years of sound 
you world-famous Zenith Quality 


Ther probably nothing you will use will find that for 40 years, no nam 
that must be so completely a won and held higher esteem in the 
it of vou as your hearing aid. It must of sound research than Zenith. Mi 


ispel y ur fears and doubts. Above all 


it must give you what you seek most their respect for this name through We urge you, therefore, simply to 

from a hearing aid—hearing at its best ownership of world-famous Zenith judge by the Zenith record of achieve- 
living sound as practical as modern Television, Hi-Fi and Radio. And to- ment. To go to your Zenith Hearing 

clectronic science’ can provide day—following one miraculous achieve- Aid Dealer with the assurance that he 
loa uplish this in a hearing aid ment in sound reproduction after an- represents leadership in the whole 
here is no possible substitute for ex- other—Zenith stands pre-eminent in all world of sound reproduction. 


rience in. the comy lex science of the world of sound 


throughout the world have expressed 









research that brought 
TV, Hi-Fi and Radio 









e has To wear one, to let it bring you back 
field to the wonderful world of living sound, 
llions is to realize the great strides electronic 





science has made. 












You will find him skilled, under- 






















HEARING AiDS 


1. , . : aw 
nd reproduction This reputation, this integrity, this standing, more anxious to help you than we ng we 
| k about vou. Make every pos- vast experience is your heritage only in merely to make a sale. He’s listed in the 43oO7 
d ‘ ¢ I~ = 
sible inquiry of friend or stranger. You Zenith “Living Sound” Hearing Aids, Yellow Pages. 7? o 
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Te. 
------ CLIP AND SEND TODAY! -----1 = 
FREE one year’s subscription to Better Hearing, the ! < 
’ 19 Fonis} ualit VAs interesting national magazine published exclusively for 4 ~ 
are ic Zenith Vuatity NITH x | the hard-of-hearing. For subscription, descriptive litera- ~ oat 
llearin \ids—each ~ og ture, and local dealer list, send to: j ,J3- 
don a 10-day ra Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division = = “2 
ne ack cuarantee 5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept 65Y, Chicago 39, Illinois, < 
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